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Take two slices of Britain's favourite crisp- 
bread . fill with a little of almost any- 
thing you fancy and bite. You'll find 
it the most delicious sandwich you've 
tried for a long, long time, thanks to the 
goodness of the golden wheat that makes 


MADE ONLY BY 
MCVITIE & PRICE LTO 


EDINBURGH * LONDON * MANCHESTER 








- « « FOR A PERFECT 
GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest 
drink in the world with a subtle 
fiavour of its very own. Best results 
are easily obtained by simply mixing 
Gordon’s and tonic water in 
a goodish sized glass, add a 
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*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


Gordons 


“fhiaydi supreme 


MAX. PRICES: BOTTLE 33.9¢ - | BOTTLE 17 7d - 4 BOTTLE 92d - MINIATURE 3/7d U.K. ONLY 
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"..-whats more, it gives you 
A REALLY CLOSE SHAVE!” 


*“ Yes, that’s the beauty of this new ‘Philishave’ — 
it not only saves a lot of time and trouble; it also gives 
you a really close shave.” 

“7 tried a dry shaver once...” 


“ Ah. But this is different. It 
has what is called a BI-AX 
Shaving Head .. .” 
“* What does that do?” 
“ Well, apart from 36,000 
shaving actions a minute, 
it has a special skin 
stretcher, which helps to 
get a much closer shave.” 


Ingenious. I must try it.” 


“Sensible chap. I reckon 
my ‘Philishave’s’ the best in- 
vestment I’ve made for years.” 


Complete with 
case or pouch 


£7.9.3 


(TAX PAID) 


AC/DC 110-130 
and 200-250 v. 


THE DRY SHAVER 
WITH THE BIGGEST 
WORLD SALE! 


PHILIPS 


PHILISHIAWE 


DRY SHAVER 


RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS +« RADIOGRAMS & 


RECORD PLAYERS + LAMPS - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS ETC. 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD,, CENTURY HSE., SHAFTESSURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
(PS$35K) 





‘It’s a fine school - 
but can we 


afford it?” 





Certainly 


with our help you can 


—AND I7’S ALL PART OF 
OUR SERVICE FOR LIFE 


igi ero 


Although your son may still be in his pram, 
there’s no reason why you should not promise 
him, here and now, a first-class education. And 
the simple, easiest way is with our Public Schools 
Policy. 


. It’s just another of those times 
time and when a policy of ours may very 
time again well hold the financial key to a 
problem of yours. 


It may be buying a house, 
planning your retirement 
or providing for death 
duties—for we believe 
that as well as being a 
family security, Life As- 
surance should be a pro- 
gramme for life, joint); 
planned between you and 
us. And the sooner the 
better 


Public Schools Policy, about 
every policy of ours, find 
their easily-understood 
place in a free booklet : 
*Yours for Life’. It’s worth- 
while reading, worth writ- 
ing for. 





Facts and figures about the | 
| 
| 
i 
| 


ee 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 


‘Yours for Life’ 


Head Office : 3 George Street, Edinburgh. a: 
London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. © 
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“You asked for Benson and Hedges cigareties, Sir?" 








hose fame extends far beyond thew 
national boundaries. So, too, with Benson & Hedges 


gars which av 1 fod, aint whos |) SUPTEMEly excellent distinguishes itself from that which 
ROYAL ASCOT « EPSOM 
WINDSOR + DONCASTER « AINTREE 


VINDSOR «DONCASTER INTHE is just very good. BENSON ..dHEDGES cigarettes are 


It is by persistent, careful attention to finer points that the 
Among the racecourse clubs throughout the world 
there are those w 


» NEWMARKET 


COLOMBO « SINGAPORE +» HONG KONG 
MELBOURNE - SYDNEY 


ee eer ee made from the finest of fine tobaccos to be worthy of 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA *NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


CALCUTTA + KARACHI 


+ AUCKLAND 




















every occasion... 


Wher oily the best will de 


BENSON &@ HEDGES te 
BY APPOINTMENT ~. 7 
wwe LATS aime GEORGE VI BENSON @ HEDGES LTD OLD BOND STREET LONDON W. 
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You know | 
what 
he’s getting 


He has a preference for light 
ale. You naturally want to 
buy him the best. That’s 

why you call for a Whitbread. 
How right you are! 

It is brewed from the finest 
materials and is bottled only 
by Whitbread’s. Wherever you 
buy a Whitbread, you know 
you can rely on it. 

You don’t begrudge paying a 
little extra when you’re buying a friend 
a drink—as long as you can be sure 
he’ll be satisfied. But you’re certain 
of that, of course— 


when you 
buy him « 


. WHITBREAD 


the best of the light ales 








Cooler running 
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FOR BUSINESSMEN WITH LOW E.0.s* IN THEIR OFFICES 


* Efficiency quotients 


i eae questions are intended for executives who believe in 
“ productivity.”” Productivity as it applics not only to lathes, 
conveyors, punch-presses and the like, but also to desks, On these 
it is just as important to have the right machine tools. 
t) When you plaintively ask your office for statistics —sales-analysis figures, 
perhaps—does your accountant (1) ask for extra staff to help him get them? 
(2) ask you to wait until the end of the year? (3) smile pityingly? 
Hint 1: Getting statistical information as a daily by-product of 
routine figure work is perfectly simple if your staff use machines 
that allow the widest utilization of original records, (Try using 
Burroughs Duplex Calculators for analysis.) 
2) When your office tackles the monthly load of statements, does it mean 
(1) a lot of (rather discontented) overtime work? (2) that all other office 
work comes to a dead stop? (3) that some customers seem to be getting your 
goods free? 
Hint 2: One way of flattening out *‘ peaks” in office work is by 
completing the statements during the month as a by-product of 
posting the ledger. A Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 
makes this a fast and simple operation. 
3) If you're still consigning all the facts and figures on your business to 
paper, which of the following results will worry you most? (1) An astronorni 
cal bill for stationery. (2) The collapse of the man who has to remember on 
what system the records have been filed. (3) The loss of whole rooms to filing 
cabinets, transfer boxes, and bulky ledgers. 


Hint 3: The Microfilming Equipment Burroughs offer cuts docu- 
ment-storage space by over 99°, can present any document for 
reference within 60 seconds. 
WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 
If any of the suggested answers to the questions above are roughly represen 
tative of your experience, it’s quite time yon called in Burroughs. Burroughs 
(as we tried to hint) can supply a much better, quicker answer to the whole 
problem of office-management. 

As makers of the world’s broadest line of record-keeping machines, 
Burroughs are prepared at any time to supply advice on systems, machines 
designed specifically to serve these systems, a service of maintenance and 
supplies. The whole organization starts working for you from the moment 
you call in Burroughs. Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


FOR THE RIGHT ANSWERS CALL IN 


BE urroughs 
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Plenty of space in this full-width freezer. = With its s« Full-width COLDRAWER with room to spare. Slices easily 
clos , insulated door, there is arnple room for cold desserts, in ¢ tf wer t t ture st se cf fish, fillets, )S 
ice cream and frozen foods too. It has two large ice trays— and | é f 
fitted with snap-release cube sef nd one 3 pint 

dessert tray. 


Gracious...and how spacious ! 


It’s juste about the most handsome refrigerator ever. 
Large capacity~—yes but taking up less space than 
you think! See for yourself how generous it is. 
14.6 sq. ft. of wide shelf area—all the storage space 
you'll ever want to take all your food without 
overcrowding. Even the door has three big-capacity 
shelves to accommodate your extras. The ‘ENGLISH 
ELectRIC’ EA 83 is the refrigerator every woman 
deserves, superbly finished, designed for your kitchen, 
in either white or cream enamel. You'll thrill with 
possessive pride every time you look at it! See it 
at your local ‘enGuisH eLecrric’ Dealer or Electricity 


Service Centre today ! 


Neat about floor space. The 


‘English Electric’ EA 83 fit 


deep—oc« 


square feet « 


ae ae 


Write for a complimentary copy of ‘ Crisp and Fresh’. |//ustrated in 
full colour—a complete guide to refrigerator cookery containing recipes 
from Sole in Aspic and Ct tte Russe to Caramel Custard and Cabbage 
You can afford it! The Salad. 

‘English Electric’ EA 83 costs 


132 gens — far cheaper per . d > 
cubic foot than most small 
models—and you can buy it J ) 

f 


on hire purchase terms—your 








local ‘English Electric’ dealer r 


will gladly arrange this for BRINGING YOU Gir t'\ BETTER LIVING 
you, . 


sizua 
The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Lid, Domestic Apphance Division, Liverpool 10 
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GOOD COMPANY 


MR. HORNIMAN 
established his packet tea 
business in 1826 to serve 
the public with fine 
tea in fair measure, 
To this day, his high 
standards are enjoyed by 
people of discernment. 
MR. PUNCH 
has been a symbol of 
British humour since 
1841. Ever shrewd, witty, 
endearing, his weekly 
Charivari always gives 
pleasure to lovers 
SS of rich humour. 
Ss 
<Ood fay 
h ! 
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HORNIMANS 
Rich and Fragrant 


W.H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 








Case adjourned 
awaiting fresh evidence— 


























“The Defence submits that the appellation Stork Margarine, 
upon which the Persecution insists, implies an untrue 
relationship . . . that Stork is only a margarine-in-law. 

The evidence, members of the jury—a slice of bread and Stork! 

Taste its creamy flavour, and... M’Lud, some learned friend 

has snaffled exhibit ‘A’... “Case adjourned,” 
ruled the judge, brushing the crumbs from his wig, 
“let's have some more of this lovely fresh evidence!” 

The whole truth is this. If we don’t call Stork Margarine, 

we're breaking the law. If you don’t call it margarine, 

. and Stork’s! 


For, through scrupulous selection and skilful blending of 


that’s your good taste . . 


the choicest of natural fats, Stork has a creamy taste that 
conflicts with the letter of the law. Perhaps the spirit 
is a little warmer. For, only recent!y, the Law ordered all 
table margarines to do what Stork firs¢ did twerity years ago 
contain Vitamins A and D. Surely the Law owes Stork 
a little consideration for that ! 


The Law and the Palate beg to differ... 
THE LAW CALLS STORK MARGARINE 


VAN DEN BERGHS & JURGENS LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Are you smashing=- 
























































or 201Nng 


all to pieces ? 


Do the tanned and terrific giants of Wimbledon 
arouse envy? Superb services, vitriolic volleys, the 
forehand drives that every watching rabbit dreams 
about. But first and foremost it’s physical fitness 
that wins championships nowadays. Skill alone 
isn’t enough. First class players must have the 
stamina to carry them through those 
exhausting rallies on the Centre Court. 


long, 


However good or bad you may be at tennis— 
without paying any backhanded compliments—you 
can be physically fit, even in the hottest (or coldest) 
summer. A glass of sparkling Andrewscan give you the 
initiative and the drive you need to defeat liverish- 
ness. Makes you feel like a champion. And it’s won- 
derfully refreshing when you’re wilting in the heat. 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 


G105 /)5/54 
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Shock treatment 
at the coal-face 


One of the rigorous tests passed 
with honours by the Tudor Oyster 
Prince was conducted in mine- 
workings 1,000 feet below the 
ground. This new self-winding 
wrist-watch, sponsored by Rolex of 
Geneva, was worn continuously 
by a miner, through no less than 
252 hours of drilling and hewing 
at the coal-face. 

While he worked, with drill, 
hatchet, mandril, shovel and sledge 
— often in the dustiest part of the 
pit, the drivage—his Oyster Prince 
was at the mercy of vibration, 
greatly in excess of that which 
would spell finish to an ordinary 
self-winding watch. 

How did the watch react? Hard 
though it is to believe, ai the end 


of the six-week period, during 
which the watch was never once 
removed from the miner's wrist 
and its hands were never once 
reset, the Tudor Oyster Prince did 
not have to be corrected by more 
than a few seconds. 

This is testimony, indeed, to the 
remarkable protection and ac- 
curacy given by its two exclusive, 
Rolex patented features—the 
permanently waterproof and dust- 
proof Oyster case, and the unique 
flexible, “rotor”  self-winding 
mechanism. 

Your Rolex jeweller is ready 
now to show you this remarkable, 
but still modestly priced, Tudor 
Oyster Prince, cased in gleaming 
stainless steel, and with a match- 
ing expanding bracelet. 





No other self-winding watch has ever 
been put through the exhaustive tests 
of endurance that the Tudor Oyster 
Prince has passed in such triumph. 
Waterproof in its Oyster case, self- 
wound by its patented ‘‘rotor” mech- 
anism, it is a marvel of accuracy 
under any conditions. 


“/ 7 ~ 
Cy J Vé @ 7 
Sponsored by Rolex 
of Geneva 
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“HIRE PURCHASE? 


¢ 


** Tat,” said his solicitor, “is not the view of 

the millions who have benefited from the proper 

use of Hire Purchase. However much we may 
cherish the ideals of an earlier age, we must acknow- 
ledge the necessities of changed conditions. Far better 

to teach our younger generation the intelligent and 
discriminate use of credit as a commendable medium of 


thrift than try to impose upon them the time-worn platitudes 
of the past which they won’t accept anyway !’ 


BOWMAKER 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


BOWMAKER LTD., Bowmaker House, Lansdowne, Bournemouth 
London: 61 St. James's Street, S.W./. Branches throughcut the U.K. 


M-W.115 





industrial development 


The three great 


Liverpool Corporation industrial 
estates provide manufacturers with ideal conditions 
for efficient production. 

ity is eager to co-operate 
and is companionably 
allergic to red tape. 


The Liverpool civic author- 


Adequate labour supply. 
All public services. 


Sites on main lines and 
trunk roads. 


Near the docks for 

exports, 

Adjoining workers’ houses. One of the most 
Mortgage facilities read- features of siting plants on a 
ily available for factory //verpool industrial estate is the 
building or purchase of large labour force available, 
sites. particularly of young men keen to 

train as skilled technicians 


Write for illustrated Srochure to 


satisfactory 


One of the many ways in which 
Roneo help to smooth away 
wasted time in Offices is 
by devising recording methods 
which produce more accurate 
information more rapidly. The 
new Stripdex equipment 
for Visible Strip Indexing, 
for instance, can display up to 
56,000 references in a single Unit 
and any one of them can be seen 
ataglance. All this occupies 
the minimum of space. 
Whether you are a smail ora large 
business, starting from scratch 
or reorganising, call in Roneo, 


FILING AND RECORDS DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 





THE CITY ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR, LIVERPOOL 2 
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cfhe Quality 
Cigarette 


(aprrzcl 





One way of saying it 





Visrrors 10 THE “Three Crowns’ enjoy the landlord’s pleasant pun. 


Ford ‘Five-Star’ is another meaningful abbreviation, familiar to 





motorists and the world in general. ‘Five-Star’ indicates a general 
standard of excellence and is applied to Ford cars because they 
possess all the qualities which combine to give the greatest all- 
round satisfaction to owners. Each model is the lowest price in its 
class. The consistently reliable performance of cars in the ‘Five- 


Star’ range continues to be proved in International Rallies. Ford 








sets the fashion in appearance and, more important than ever, the 
THREE SHILLINGS famous Ford Service with its low fixed charges is unique. The blue 
A BOTTLE and white sign of the Ford Dealer is everywhere to be seen. Ford 


— 7 cars and Ford service together mean ‘Five-Star’ Motoring. 
ORANGE — 
LEMON OR |iiryee ore 
GRAPEFRUIT |) ClO © 








7 ‘ , Ford of Dagenham 
Robinson’s ~~ : : 
a / 


Made by Robinson's of Barley Water fame 


ord Motor Company Limited - Dagenham 
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DO Pho? 


makes things better 


for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPAN \ 


LIMITED 


Unchanged in form for generations, the flimsy paper dart fashioned by 
childish fingers shares much with the supersonic fighter of the fifties. 
Its shape ... its slimness ... its simplicity. But here, at simplicity, the 
resemblance fades. For within the gleaming shell of the modern aircraft 
is complex. Pressurisation ... power controls . . . pipes and pump 
control rods . radio and radar. . 


1} 
al 


> and 
. the gallery of instruments. The progre 
in the fifty years since the first powered flight astonishes even 
those most intimately concerned with it. Amongst the names to be found 


of aeronautics 


on the fast-turning pages of the story of flight is that of Dunlop. Today the 
world’s most famous Civil, Military and Naval aircraft carry evidence of 
the airmindedness of Dunlop. . 


. in their tyres, wheels and brakes ; their 
Maxaret Anti-Skid Units 


their systems of pneumatic actuation ; their 
numerous rubber accessories. By serving these who challenge and 
master the air, Dunlop makes things better for everyone. 


LONDON, 
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$¢WNIRST APPEARANCE OF MR, SAMUEL WELLER”, says 

F:. title of this illustration in Pickwick Papers. 
And such is the artistry of ‘Phiz’ that we know Sam 
would be the kind of man Mr. Pickwick found him to 
be—cheerful, cheeky, a willing servant and a true 
friend, 

*Phiz’, born Hablét Knight Browne, illustra- 
ted ten novels by Dickens between 1836 and 
1859. He modelled his pseudonym on ‘ Boz’, 
the nom-de-plume under which Dickens published 


NEWSPRINT MAGAZINE PAPERS GRAVURE PAPERS 
CORRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS . FIBRE ORUMS 


PAPER BAGS 


Bowaters 


PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS 





his first major work at the age of twenty-five 

It can be said of all the classic figures in literature, 
whose names are as familiar as our own, that without 
paper they could never have lived. Nor, indeed, 
would these famous characters have given delight to 
so many people all over the world had not the paper- 
maker made it possible to produce inexpensive 
editions in vast quantities. 

Wherever words are read, they are read by the 
hundred million on paper made by Bowaters. 


BANKS & BONDS PURE PRINTING PAPERS 


MULTIWALL SACKS PROTECTIVE VV/RAPPING PAPERS 


INSULATING BOARDS HAROBOARDS 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America + Canada 


Australia 


South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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“BROOMWADE?” is best, Miss MacGregor! 


Save your breath to cool your porridge, lassie ; there’s avo/ler way of compressing air—the 
“BROOMWADE” way! 

For big jobs like breaking up roads to lay new surfaces, Miss MacGregor; for riveting 
the plates of ocean liners and the frames of aircraft, building bridges and dams and 
railroads, “ BROOMWADE” make Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools to complete 
the job efficiently under the most difficult conditions. 

And if you ever play the pipes in any other part of the world, you’ll find “BROOMWADE” 
compressors and tools, busy on a host of construction projects and maintenance jobs. 


*“ BROOMWADE” Pneumatic Equipment is built to meet your requirements. 


** BROOMWADE” offers you: 
© Expert technical advice on all your compressed air problems. 
© Complete world-wide, after-sales service by works trained personnel. 


® Loew initial cost—early delivery. 


"BROOMWADE" 


Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools are used in most Industries 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. Box No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE ENGLAND 


Telephone High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines). Telegrams : “Broon High W 
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ONDON’S evening papers have 
hitherto been divided on heli- 


copter policy. Readers of the 
Star and the News hardly knew that 
such things existed, and only the 
Standard (which by a lucky chance 
happened to own one) gave the subject 
full and regular attention. Last 
Thursday saw, however, the South 
Bank début of the Newscopter and the 
Starcopter, each in a flurry of headlines, 
which may well mean that the topic will 
drop out of the Standard altogether. 
It’s pretty hard to publicize one copter 
without doing the same for others. 


Longevity Note 

Oxvpest inhabitants bracing them- 
selves for yet another successful 
exploitation of the American tourist 
influx are said to have been much 
heartened by the advertisement for a 


mechanical garden-tool in the Lincoln- 
shire Echo which begins: ‘Don’t let 
the grass in your orchard, paddock or 
churchyard get on top of you...” 


Great Shock 

An Australian correspondent men- 
tions that a note saying that the 
University of Bangor has a vacancy for 
the Chair of Applied Electricity caused 
some amusement among members of 
the Melbourne University Appoint- 
ments Board. This is nothing to the 
effect on American criminal classes. 


Tough Assignment 
Tue National Egg Information Ser- 
vice, whose early promise bloomed 
splendidly with a Press release at Easter 
describing how the Bishop of Chester 
DD 


used to take eggs into the cathedral to 
pelt the choristers, has lately fallen back 
disappointingly on mere recipes. Nor is 
the current one, for an omelet, couched 
in terms likely to win the housewife’s 
heart. Among phrases that leap out at 
her are the following: 

“. .. the difficulties...” 

. your first try may not result in . 
. practice makes perfect .. .” 

. nothing miraculous in its making 


...if, to start with, you dread the 
thought...” 


.once the dread of making omeicts 
has been. . .” 
“. ..do not give up in despair. . .” 
. .many housewives are afraid . 
. it can be done .. .”’ 
She may be forgiven for expecting to 
find her old, tried friend, ‘War is not 
inevitable.” 


Aren’t Men Beasts 

Mr. WILFRED PICKLEs is credited 
by an earnest-minded television critic 
with the “knack of making ordinary 
people human, by confronting them 
with unrehearsed situations.”’ It looks 
as if the rest of us, notwithstanding 
some experience of unrehearsed situa- 
tions in which humanity has _ not 
entirely been lost sight of, are due to 
take to the trees again any time now. 


Takes All Kinds 


ADVANCE publicity matter is already 
circulating for the Schoolboy’s Own 
Exhibition, due in London next Decem- 
ber, and intending exhibitors are urged 





ees 
We THs sPaice 


RIZURVED BY 
BLOGGS MINER 














to reserve their now. 
The child recently before a West 
London juvenile court, alleged to have 
terrorized his schoolmates into handing 
over their dinner money for months, 
and to have carved “'T.B.” for “Teddy 


737 


floor-space 
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Boy” on the arms of four of them with 
a knife, will no doubt be exhibiting his 
working model of a remand home 
break-out. Or else. 


Saving on the Slipway 

SCIENTISTS and asthetes alike have 
heard with interest that the “unit of 
absolute beauty” has been invented 
by a professor of natural philos- 
ophy, who calls it a Helen and 
explains that it is divisible into milli- 
helens. It is hoped that the millihelen 


may in time be interpreted in terms of 
power, when it should prove handy for 
launching a single ship. 


Why Isn't the Band Playing? 

Mr. J. P. W. MALLauiev, M.p., 
discloses in a newspaper article that he 
takes sandwiches to the House of Com- 
mons instead of buying the costly meals 
provided in the Members’ restaurant, 
and he suggests that the loss made by 
the House catering department as a 
result, partly, of similar economies by 
other M.P.s might be reduced if the 
general public were admitted to the 
restaurant during Parliamentary re- 
cesses. The only trouble is that the 
public, who have not the resources of 
free-lance journalism to fall back on, 
would be pretty sure to bring sand- 
wiches too. 


Lively Correspondence 

PHILATELISTS are much interested in 
the Russian plan to issue postage stamps 
with an agricultural motif, depicting 
among other things a collective farm, 
a hydro-electric station and the mechan- 
ical planting of potatoes. No doubt 





there will be a fresh outcry against the 
unimaginativeness of our own Post 
Office, and it is hoped that this may lead 
to a series showing a Milk Marketing 
Board Staff Outing, a close-up of H.M. 
Office, and Sir ‘Thomas 
Dugdale barring the way to returning 
owners of de-requisitioned land. 


Stationery 


Horse Laugh 


AMONG other 


occasions 
last week were the South of England 
Jumping Championships at Brighton, 
and the publication of a 


work about horse racing. 


equest rian 


humorous 
Those who 
were lucky enough to get a look at both, 
and noticed that the blurb for the book 
included the tribute 


“*The funniest book on racing | have ever 
read.’—Lt.-Col. Llewellyn (‘Foxhunter’)”’ 


are wondering just who was riding who 
down there on the South coast. 


Refuge 


“Aut who enter the crematorium,” 
says a notice outside one in Middlesex, 
“do so at their own risk.” Holiday- 
makers looking for somewhere to pass 
an hour or two under cover are unlikely 
to be deterred by this. It is almost 
certain to be warmer inside. 


Fact or Fietion 


FICTION is frequently sublime, 
But Fact ts far sublimer 

For Fiction may be Oppenheim 
While Fact is Oppenheimer. 





“His line is that every invitation helps 
him to be a better representative of 
Chumley Magna.” 
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PROPOSAL FOR A REVISED 
LABOUR PARTY CONSTITUTION 


1. Name. The two Labour parties 
shall be known as the Labour Party. 


Il. Objects. (i) The Labour Party 
shall seek, by such measures as the 
National Executive Committee may 
from time to time approve, the 
consolidation of all the means of 
production, distribution and exchange. 

(ii) The Labour Party shall seck to 
ensure to every man and woman in 
the country complete freedom of 
expression and association, unless they 
are members of the Labour Party. 


IL]. Leader of the Party, The Leader 
of the Labour Party shall lead the Party 
from behind. 


IV. Deputy Leader of the Party. ‘The 
Deputy Leader of the Labour Party 
shall be elected by the Fellows of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. He _ shall 
himself be a Visiting Fellow. 


V. Secretary of the Party. ‘The 
Secretary of the Labour Party shall 
draft with suitable ambiguity 
resolutions. as the National Executive 
Committee Shall approve. He shall then 
be free to interpret them as he sces fit. 


such 


VI. National Executive Committee. 
(i) ‘The National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party shall consist 
of: 
(1) A majority, which shall repre- 
sent the minority in the Party; 
(2) A minority, which shall repre- 
sent the majority in the Party. 

(ii) ‘The National Executive Com- 
mittee may co-opt such 
members of the Committee as have 
lost the support of the majority of the 
Party. ‘These co-opted members shall 
be known as Deputy Leaders. 

(iii) The National Executive Com- 
mittee may expel such members of the 
Committee as retain the support of the 
majority of the Party. These expelled 
members shall be known as Socialists. 

(iv) Decisions of the National Execu- 
tive Committee shall be binding on its 
members unless they are concerned 
with: 

(1) Domestic policy; 
(2) Foreign policy. 
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VII. Parliamentary Party. (i) The 
Parliamentary Labour Party shall con- 
sist of Labour members of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords. 
Members of the House of Lords shall 
not vote at meetings of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party unless required 
to do so by the Parliamentary Committee. 
Chey shall then vote in support of the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

(ii) The Parliamentary 
shall consist of: 


Committee 


(1) Not less than one and not more 
than one Haileyburian; 

{2) Not less than one and not more 
than ten Wykehamists; 

(3) Not less than one and not more 
than twelve unsuccessful candidates 
for seats on the National Executive 
Committee. 

(iii) Members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party shall not speak on the 
floor of the House of Commons or of 
the House of Lords. 

(iv) Members of the Parliamentary 
labour Party shall not speak on public 
platforms. 

(v) Members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party shall not speak to their 
constitucnts. 

(vi) Members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party who have views, which 
they would like to make publicly 
known, shall submit them in writing 
to the Parliamentary Committee. If 
the Parliamentary Committee approves, 
they shall then be released to the Lobby 
Correspondents of the Daily Express and 
of the Manchester Guardian. If the 
Parliamentary Committee does not 
approve, they shall then nonetheless be 
clandestinely passed to the Lobby 
Correspondents of the Daily Express 
and of the Manchester Guardian. 


Our Labour Correspondent writes: 
The Secretary of the Labour Party, Mr. 
Morgan Phillips, in interpreting the 
Revised Constitution at the adjourned 
meeting of the National Executive 
Committee at the ‘Marquis of Granby,”’ 
said “This can only be read as mean- 
ing that the Labour Party is still in the 
van of the fight for democracy and 
individual shall it 


freedom. Long 


remain there.” 
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rGhelwel! ° 


Mint 


me about the British protected 

subjects. ‘There were about five, 
he said. He told me about them at 
lunch in his house at ‘Tinherir in 
Southern Morocco. “They are out in 
a tribe near the Sargho mountains,” he 
informed me. ‘The lieutenant was 
acting as Chief District Officer of the 
urea, While the captain was away. 
“How did you find out about them?” 
1 asked him, as casually as possible. 
The odd thing is that I only discovered 
it yesterday. 


[' started with the lieutenant telling 


I was looking over some 
papers, and there it was. Don’t ask me 
how they came to be British protected 
subjects. ft just happened. Possibly 
it started with their grandfathers.” 

We went on with our lunch. I turned 
over in my mind the best way to turn 
this news to good account. So far the 
lieutenant had scored. The day before, 
under a blazing sun, he had asked me if 
I would like to borrow an umbrella. To 








Tea with the Lieutenant 


be sure, I had formulated plans for a 
Berber cricket eleven, and had even 
marked out a pitch between the Khalifa’s 
Kasbah and the oasis. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
like a good game of cricket,” I told him, 
“to build up esprit de corps. It would 
spread through Morocco.” But then, 
this morning, the Moorish servant had 
brought in an enormous bow! of porridge 
and the works of Shakespeare. ‘I 
hope you enjoyed your breakfast,” the 
lieutenant had asked solicitously . . . 
My chance came that night. The 
American vice-consul at O , and 
the air-attaché, with their wives, had 
arrived in ‘Tinherir in an er ormous car 
that obviously started as a Flying Fort- 
ress. One of the tyres had punctured 
with a great explosion which shook 
the palm-trees in the oasis. They had 
called on the lieutenant, who asked them 
to dinner. ‘‘I needn’t ask an Englishman 
to be tactful,” he hinted to me over an 
apéritif. I sat out on the terrace, looking 
740 
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down on the palms and the dancing 
blossom on the peach-trees. A hidden 
bird signed its name with a few hurried 
notes and frogs croaked in chorus. The 
sounds were green and moist against 
the parched purple of the valley. | 
turned over the British protected 
persons in my mind and decided on a 
course of action. 

Dinner started quietly. The wife of 
the air-attaché turned out to be English 
and came from Manchester. ‘You 
simply can’t get far enough away from 
Manchester. But now I’ve discovered 
you can’t get far enough away from 
America.” she said brightly. ‘‘O 
is incredibly dreary. Administrative 
offices, cocktail parties and so on. I’ve 
been here a year and | 
Morocco yet. 


haven’t seen 
This puncture seemed 
my only chance, and now it’s night.” 

I told her that if she stood out on 
the balcony she might hear the jackals 
howling like sinister babies. “‘And if 
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you stayed on to-morrow,” I continued 
in a louder voice, “‘ you would have the 
unique chance of meeting some British 
protected subjects.” ‘Would you pass 
the salt?” the lieutenant asked me coldly. 
“Did you say British protected 
subjects?” asked the air-attaché’s wife 
in amazement. “Out here?” ‘Cer- 
tainly,” I replied. ‘*They are living in 
a state of unredeemed slavery. Without 
rights. Without representation. With- 
out votes. Out in the middle of the 
Sargho mountains, miles away from 
any vestige of civilization.” “Have you 
actually seen them?” she asked. “No. 
But I am going to demand to see them,” 
I said loudly. ‘Good for you,” she said. 
“And what will you do then?” “See 
that England hears about them,” | 
replied. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 
The vice-consul leant over his soup 
and began talking about the weather. 
“TI understand,” he said, “that the 
weather south of the High Atlas is quite 
different from the weather north of the 
High Atlas. ‘That is to say, they are, 
fundamentally, quite different.” Ob- 
viously, the last thing he wanted was 
to be in any way involved in a political 
scuffle between Great Britain and 
Morocco. In fact I had the distinct 
impression that he would leave the 
house at any moment and jump into 
the security of his Flying Fortress. 

The lieutenant looked at me from 
under his eyebrows. “I trust that you 
are enjoying the soup,” he said. 
“Monsieur le lieutenant,” 1 replied, ‘|! 
have something to ask you. I demand 
to see my British protected subjects.”’ 
“Certainly,” replied the lieutenant 
calmly. “I will have you driven out to 
them. But I will not provide you with 
an interpreter.” ‘But that’s disgrace- 
ful,” said the air-attache’s wife. “Pipe 
down, Muriel,” said the air-attaché, 
easing his collar. “‘What do they look 
like?’’ she asked the lieutenant. ‘A 
vague sort of black,” he replied. 
“Exposure and flogging,” I explained. 
I turned to the vice-consul. ‘‘ Will you 
back me up?” “We have too many 
commitments,” he said. “Our p%sition 
here is too sketchy. Besides, I am certain 
that the lieutenant is not flogging your 
subjects.” “Who would know?” cried 
the air-attachée’s wife. ‘Who would 
hear them out in the mountains?” ‘I 
would like to point out,” said the 
licutenant, peeling his orange, “that 


these five. Moroccans are completely 
unaware that they are British protected 
subjects. I consider that it would be 
callous to disillusion them.” 

When dinner was over we had coffee, 
and discussed irrigation, date crops, 
tribal customs and droughts. But the 
lieutenant kept looking at me from time 
to time as though he were meditating 
something. After he had sped the 
guests, and we had watched them drive 
off in their cream-coloured colossus, he 
turned to me, one arm around his wife. 
“You have every right to see your 
subjects,” he said. “I will drive you 
out there to-morrow.” 

We sect off after lunch, in the jeep, 
accompanied by the  granite-faced 
Shouash, an interpreter, and a minor 
chieftain. It was a very long, bumpy 
ride, and, although early March, blind- 
ingly hot. The flank of the purple 
Sargho never seemed to get any nearer, 
the baked clay of the valley, scattered 
with flowering thornbush, stretched out 
like a Tanguy painting. While he was 
driving, the lieutenant seemed to be 
explaining the situation to the shouash, 
because this generally expressionless 
person was weeping into the folds of his 
djellabah. 





Finally the jeep approached a crumb- 
ling biscuit-coloured ksar half hidden 
behind palm trees. At one of the gates 
stood a boy with trachoma, and an in- 
evitable mother-in-law, grim and grey 
as a scorched tree, who had already 
started to shout and shake her fist in 
the direction of injustice. ‘Then the 
chieftain appeared, shook hands with 
us, discussed our health and led us 
through the village to a small square 
blessed with a single tamarisk tree, like 
a lost dancer. Here were the usual 
Friday petitioners-—wives who had been 
beaten, mothers-in-law who had been 
robbed, earth which had been wrongly 
removed, donkeys which had _ been 
purloined, It was a far cry from the 
enormous problems of urban Morocco, 
frustrated university students, trials, 
bombs and knives in the night. 

When the village tribunal had ended, 
and the committee of elders had finished 
discussing what had long since been 
resolved, the lieutenant offered me a 
cigarette. ‘“‘We have, according to 
custom, been invited to tea. Would 
you like me to locate your subjects and 
arrange for them to sit in a place of 
honour near the carpet? The shouash 
and I will help you to converse with 


























Anite 


.. and now, the sweet haunting notes of the crested flaptail.” 
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them—a slight censorship 
necessary of course.” “I 
delighted,” I said. 

The chieftain led us to the shade of 
some palms, waving away the mother- 
in-law who, it has to be admitted, had 
been entirely neglected, and who would 
carry her wrongs, unheard, to the grave. 
Here a brilliant carpet had been laid, and 
at one end there was a shimmer of tea 
implements, with a smiling man, black 
as night, flaking and shredding handfuls 
of tender mint. ‘The tea ceremonial in 
Morocco always lasts a long time; here 
it seemed eternity, and the sleepy 
mouldering ksar gradually took root in 
history. Health was once more discussed 


may be 
would be 


and a few jokes introduced. The whole 
village seemed glad to laugh, except the 
mother-in-law. Litigation, shouts and 
laughter are the life-blood of South 
Morocco. 


“Here are your subjects,” said the 
lieutenant, pointing at a small group of 


men approaching the carpet. They 
were all very old, bearded, and evidently 


had little time more for this life. "Two of 


them were riding donkeys. “Exclude 
the donkeys,” said the lieutenant politely, 
kindly translating his last words into 
Arabic for the benefit of the shouash. 


The two old men squatted near the 
carpet, and the lieutenant asked me if 


there was anything I would like to say 
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to them. 
which 


I know two words in Arabic 
form the traditional 
health question, so I said them. The 
old men regarded me blankly. “They 
only speak Berber, it appears,” said the 
lieutenant, “‘which is unfortunate, be- 
cause I only know Arabic. The shouash 
could translate from my Arabic, if 
you like.” I declined this invitation 
because I had no confidence in the 
expression of the shouash at that moment. 
I doubted if any of my messages would 
get through to the old British protected 
men. 


together 


Eventually, with great ceremonial, 
the boiling water poured over the mint 
and the sugar rocks, and poured back 
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“My goodness, are those clocks right?” 
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and forth, until the mixer was satisfied, 
tea was served and plates of almonds, 
dates and honey cakes were placed on 
the carpet. The sun hid behind the 
fronds of a palm tree and the sky was 
luminous with peace. I sipped my tea 
and ate a few dates and almonds, when 
I suddenly felt a tug at my sleeve. 
I turned to face the accusing eyes of the 
lieutenant. 

“Old man,” he said in English, a 
language I had never suspected him 
knowing, “‘you have just behaved very 
badly. I am speaking to you in English 
to save you from embarrassment. Do 
you see the way your protected subjects 
are looking at you?” I turned towards 
the group of old men. They were 
staring at me with horror and amaze- 
ment. In fact the whole village was 
doing the same. I had the old terrible 
feeling of standing up in the crowded 
classroom, of not knowing the answer, 
of letting down the side. ‘You see,” 
said the lieutenant smoothly, selecting 
a honey cake. “‘ But what have I done?”’ 
I asked. ‘“‘Something I would never 
have suspected,” he answered. ‘Had 
you been an ordinary tourist it would 
not have mattered so much. Not so 
much. It could have been forgiven. 
But I have brought you here with me, 
and I am responsible for your actions 
towards the people of this ksar. For 
that reason the relationship between 
them and the Bureaux des Affaires 
Indigénes will have deteriorated con- 
siderably.” ‘* Will you kindly explain?” 
I asked. *‘ Later,” replied the lieutenant. 
“Now,” L insisted. “ Very well,” he said. 
“It will consist in a lecture on the 
relative qualities of the left and right 
hand in Mohammedan ethics. ‘The 
right hand is noble, constructive and 
good. It is used to shake the hand, 
convey food to the mouth, and point to 
worthy objects. The left, on the other 
hand, is ignoble, and is employed 
towards degraded ends. Perhaps this 
appears trivial to you, but to us, who 
depend on such niceties for proper 
social intercourse with Moroccans, it is 
highly important. ‘To cut a long story 
short, you have just picked up an almond 
and eaten it with your left hand.” I 
looked at him in astonishment. His 
face was quite stern. “ Before we leave, 
is there any message you wish to pass 
on to the British protected subjects? 
The shouash is ready to oblige.” 


“He was quite a good black-and-white artist in his day.” 


Magna Veritas 
\ ITH my looks I am bound to look simple or fast. | 


would rather look simple, 

So I wear a tall hat on the back of my head that is rather a pimple 

And I walk rather queerly and comb my long hair; 

And people say Don’t bother about her. 

So in my time I have picked up a good many facts, 

Rather more than the people do who wear smart hats; 

And I do not deceive because I am rather simple too, 

And although I collect facts I do not always know what they 
amount to. 

[ regard them as a contribution to almighty Truth, magna 
est veritas et prevalebit, 

Agreeing with that Roman writer, Great is Truth and will 
prevail in a bit. STevir SMITH 
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The Natives Showed No Fear 


HERE is little doubt in my own 
mind that the affair of the 
hitherto undiscovered natives in 
New Guinea will be badly bungled. 
Somewhere “behind the 12,000-ft.- 
high Muller and Karius ranges north- 
west of Tari’ dwell these doomed folk, 
in numbers estimated by the aerial 
survey plane that spotted them to 
approach one hundred thousand. “Their 
gardens,’ writes The Times’ own cor- 
respondent in Canberra, “suggest fairly 
advanced agriculture’ (which is more, 
I dare say, than has ever been written of 
yours or mine), ‘They have rectangular 
plots with crops in rows, and in one 
valley the cultivated areas are sur- 
rounded by trees and hedges. Irrigation 
Theis 
villages, moreover, are said to be “ well- 
designed,”’ though one should be careful, 
I think, not to give that phrase its full 
Western signification; it can scarcely 
mean that the native huts are disposed 
radially round a_ central 
amenities. 


seems to be used extensively.” 


group of 


And now they have been discovered. 
Do they know that yet? Did they even 
know that they were “hitherto undis- 
covered,’ that there were other men 
and nations all about them, even more 
numerous than they, from whom they 
had successfully kept themselves hidden 
through the long centuries? Or did they 
think, do they still think, that they are 
all there is, that the world consists of 
their little paradise of rectangular plots 














with only a trackless void beyond the 
12,000-ft.-high peaks of the Mulles 
and Karius ranges? 

Poor Papuans—if that is what they 
are. They have six months of splendid 
isolation, a little more or a little less, 
before they find out what they have been 
missing all these years, “ Itisestimated,” 
says a message from Port Moresby, 
“that foot patrols will take till the end 
of the year to reach the area.” Not 
“would,” but “will.” No faintest 
thought of leaving them alone has 
crossed the mind of authority. By 
December at latest the straggling relief 
party, with its district commissioners 
and its schoolmasters, its penicillin and 
its ballot boxes, will wind its way into 
the well-designed villages. Missionaries 
of every denomination will elbow each 
other back, eager to be first with the 
good news. Pest contro! officers will 
show the wondering natives how to 
drench rectangular plots with 
D.D.T. The Last Hundred ‘Thousand 
will have started on the long road that 
leads to self-government and ‘Test 
Match status. 

Of course it 


their 


may be argued that 
these Papuans know well enough what 
is in store for them—that they are at 
least familiar with aeroplanes. ‘‘ The 
natives,’ writes The Times correspond- 
ent, slipping easily into the appropriate 
idiom, ‘showed no fear but pointed at 
the survey aircraft as it flew low over 
their villages.”’ But that is no proof that 
they regarded the plane as 
evidence of the existence of 
other races on the earth’s 
surface. It is precisely the 
report that the captains of 
flying saucers may at this 
very moment be making to 
their overlords on Mars or 
Venus. Indeed, one of the 
most fascinating things 
these Papuans may be 
able to tell us is what 
percentage of their popula- 
tion refused to believe ia 
the existence of acroplanes, 
dismissing them as vapour 
condensations, effects of 
the sunlight on cloud, or 
simple mass hallucinations. 

I prefer to believe that 
these lost tribes were truly 
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lost, utterly without knowledge of Pro- 
gress and Civilization and the White 
‘That is what makes me fear that 
the affair will be bungled. Because here 
is an opportunity, the last probably that 
this earth will afford, for a revival of the 
Travel Book that was so great a glory of 


Man. 


the Victorian era. ‘To send an organized 
official party over the mountain ranges 
is to fling this opportunity wantonly 
away. What is wanted is an absolute 
ban on visits to the new territory, save 
for solitary men and (particularly) 
women explorers, who at intervals. of 
say five years would be permitted, under 
licence and with perhaps the traditional 
Malay servant, to attempt to penetrate 
the Papuan hinterland. Then would 
come again the days of Richard Burton 
and Mrs. F. D. Bridges and Henry 
Walter Bates. The word “intrepid” 
would have its Indian Summer. The 
twentieth-century counterparts — of 
Frederick Burnaby and James Chalmers 
and Isabella Bishop would have no need 
to cross the Atlantic in small boats. 
The old grand prose would resume its 
sway (“The natives showed no fear . . .” 

“Dismounting from my _ steed, I 
assumed as bold a front as I could com- 
mand...’ “The hair of these people, 
unlike that of the Uchimantus, is long 
and black .. .”’). There would be tales 
in the circulating libraries of natives 
petrified with astonishment at the 
striking of a match, of timely prog- 
nostications of eclipses. ‘The bead trade 
would show a sharp upward curve. 

There would also, with luck, be an 
occasional grim tragedy, a_ sacrifice 
made, one likes to think, not altogether 
in vain, It was to New Guinea that 
James Chalmers, the intrepid Argyll- 
shire missionary already mentioned, 
made his last journey, and there, so my 
travel anthology tells me, “he was 
murdered and eaten by the natives, who 
flavoured his flesh with saffron.’”’ How 
are we ever to discover, unless my plan 
is adopted, whether the memory of 
these old recipes for Scotsmen. still 
lingers on in Papuan folklore? 


& & 
‘Person suffering from chronic neurosis, 


Requires Loan of £10, re-payable 15s. 
weekly.’’—Cambridge Daily Netvs 


Try a psychiatrist. 
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“ Looks as if it's going to be quite decent on television at home to-night.” 
nea 
45 





Do Tell By 


(With acknowledgments to 


READERS’ QUERIES 


NACCOMPANIED CHAM- 
PAGNE.—On a recent visit to 


a public house a man was heard, 
on being asked to name his poison (for 
this use of “poison,” see ccviii, 72), to 
reply “I'll have a bottle of champagne.” 
His companion then said ‘Anything 
with it?” The echo from Eliot's The 
Cocktail Party is obvious, but the 
implication seemed to be that the 
drinker concerned habitually diluted 
his champagne. Can any reader supply 
examples of this interesting practice? 

A. D. M. 


Biscuir. No, Bus-Conpuctors. 
The recent reminder that we owe the 
name “biscuit” to the fifth Earl of 
Biscuit (1701-1777) prompts me, for 
reasons which I here have no space to go 
into, to ask whether any reader is in a 
position to explain the prevalent habit 
of giving bus-conductors the nick- 
names “ Schopenhauer” and “ Leibniz.”’ 
Splurge, in his Conduction and Induction 
(1925) suggests that this originated with 
a pair of bus- (or even tram-) conductors 
one cf whom was noticeably more 
cheerful than the other, the presence in 
any service of a single bearer of either 
name being explained by the fact that 
his opposite number had retired. The 
objection to this is, of course, that no 
one has ever seen a retired bus-conduc- 
tor, unless I mean a dead donkey. 

CHARLES DICKENS 


Francesc a.— Information required as 


to whether Francesca ever played polo. 
J. J. 


a 


(a 


> 
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MALLETT 
“Notes and Queries’’) 


Por-Pourri.—I am anxious to trace 
the earliest appearance of objections to 
the musical pot-pourri. The popular 
idea that there were in the early nine- 
teenth century riots in London at which 
the cry (often also inscribed on banners) 
of “No pot-pourri!” was heard is, 
I believe, erronous, though it is not to 
be found denied, or even confirmed, in 
Ackermann; but who was it that first 
devoted a paragraph of abuse to the 
practice of what he called “telescoping 
tunes”? 1 have heard that it was 
Paganini or Albert Sandler, or some 
such name. O.B.C. 


Mupp.e.— Is there any literary refer- 
ence to the ambivalent status of this 
word? The humorous English pride in 
“muddling through” has, of course, 
been well known since the muddle, or 
middle, of the nineteenth century,’ but 
“‘muddle” as fearsome 
political abuse dates, I feel’ sure, from 
comparatively recent times. (Cf. the 
newspaper ** Socialists’ 
Transport Muddle,” ‘ Government 
Ice-Cream Muddle Criticized,” etc.) It 
seems strange that no writer has made 
any comment on the way the same 
person 


the use of 


headlines 


may, by implication, express 
approval of the process of muddle on a 
national scale while expecting to arouse 
the utmost contempt for muddle on a 
smaller (or ice-cream) scale. Why is 
this? Does anyone care? 
0. V. W. 

WRONGLY AppresseD.—I know a 
who lives at a house 
“Hospital Corners,” but on 
second thoughts I see that I ought to 


district nurse 


named 
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have sent this letter to the Sunday 
Express. DisGusTEeD 


Musical Ruyrums,—A_head-waiter 
of my acquaintance who was wont to 
set the table in a roar (just opposite the 
entrance to the kitchen, where you 
couldn’t hear yourself speak) once made 
the interesting suggestion that it would 
be possible for anyone with the time 
for the necessary research to discover 
a marked change in predominating 
musical rhythms dating from the in- 
vention of the railway, after which the 
regular beat of the wheels became a 
familiar influence. I did nothing about 
this at the time because I was waiting 
for a grilled sole, which always means 
delay, but since then I have been 
working on the subject and as a matter 
of fact I have been able to find no 
connection whatever. 

EVACUSTES HAM (ret.) 


CHILDREN’S SoNG.—Thirty years ago 
children in the streets of East London 


used to dance to a rhyme running 
somewhat as follows: 


Meat is sweetest next the bone, 

Fruit is sourest next the stone, 

Voice is loudest next the ’phone. 
But not for long. In those days this 
was because of the approach of a police- 
man, but of course the Force is much 
under strength these days, and there 
must surely be a few more lines. J. Q. 

“Times”? CorresPONDENCE.— I wish 

to establish the date of an advertisement 
cut from a copy of The Times. It shows 
only the rather uninteresting side of a 
factory, but on the back is the following 
from the paper’s daily contents list: 


Correspondence: 

The Place of Coal in the Youth 
Movement (Dr. O. S. Clun- 
worthy, Lord Scrooge, Mr. E. 
J. Hole and the Archbishop of 
the Atlantic) ue si ae 

A Lost Umbrella (Mrs. A. Upp) 

Overtaking in Reverse (Secretary, 
Pedestrians’ Union) 
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Shaving-Mugs in Andalusia (M1 
A. J. W. Spood). . 


The Cleethorpes Fund (Miss A. 


Smith) 


‘Translation of Esperanto (Rev. B. 


W. Coggle) 


Fleas 


Can any reader help? I think the 


kind 
Ss. W. 
Tar-Warer.—Is 
. (ete.) 


advertisement is for 


vehicle. 


some 


BERKELEY'S 
possible to. . 


a a 


Glimpse of the Great 


“Sir Winston Churchill, for 
instance, seldom goes to bed 
before 2 a.m., and is inordi- 
nately fond of. zhicken broth. 

At midnight a tureen of it is 
always ready in his state-room 
patience. A candle always 
him several cups during the 
next hour or two as he sits 
alone in his cabin playing 
pantry. And his valet serves 
burns in the cabin so he can 
light his cigar if it goes out.” 

Sunday Times, Singapore 
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The Rake’s Progress : The Actor By RONALD SEARLE 





1. OVERTURE A bonny fad, but witless. Shines in 
Primate Lines. Sods press cuttings to Old Mie Gets them back. 
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4. TEMPLATION On Location im Capri vith pramment Continardal 
Starlet. Weds. Immadiate offers from Teck Mybten and Old Vic, Cheeses Ode 
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Diary of a Tramp 





The Road to Freedom 


NTICIPATION is the sweetest 
A thing and that applies to Ascot. 
The pleasure lies in getting 
there, not in arriving or returning. 
Before I achieved my freedom there 
was nothing I used to enjoy more than 
the leisurely drive down to the royal 
course past lilac and laburnum. But 
the experience was too brief. By 
becoming a tramp I have rectified this: 
it usually takes me at least a month now 
to get to Ascot, for May generally finds 
me in Cornwall. 

With the Gold Cup as my objective 
I have the whole carpet of Devon, 
Somerset and Wiltshire before me. If 
leisure were the privilege of princes, 
there’d be no king so royal as I. My 
progress is deliberate, dignified and 
slow. Evenings curtsy before me and I 
bid each morning rise with the pro- 
nouncement that I am on my way to 
Ascot. The only thing that spoils the 
picture is my shirt. It floated away from 
me when I was washing it in the River 
Dart. Well, that’s no matter. Its 
absence will seem appropriate after the 
races—if I have not managed to snaffle 
one by then from some good woman's 
clothes line. Charity sometimes has to 
be taken. 

Ambling through these lanes leading 
to Exeter, where the foxgloves stand like 
sentries in the hedge, I derive enormous 
personal satisfaction from watching 
farmers taking their first cut of silage, 
drilling their kale, mangolds and turnips. 
When you own nothing at all everything 
is yours. I applaud their industry; 
every improvement gratifies me as one 
to my own estate. For I am England’s 
only freeholder, slave to nobody and 
no-one beholden to me. 

Don’t let me rub it in. Here L am this 
morning, walking beneath a waterfall of 
larks, up to my knees in the surf of 
honeysuckle scent, with a month as my 
moment anda whole county to stretch in. 
And there you all sit surrounded by bits 
of paper in order to earn bits of paper. 
I must say I find your servitude incom- 
prehensible. No Nubian slave was such 
a slave as you who, forging your own 
shackles, sell yourselves below your 
worth to a master who has no mercy. 
You are your own overseers in a galley 


where invisible chains bind you and 
ambition’s hammer keeps the ruthless, 
endless beat. 

Don’t, I repeat, let me rub it in. But 
it would not surprise me on reaching 
Exeter this beautiful morning were | 
to witness hundreds of desks being 
thrown out of windows, piles of files 
burned in the market place and cascades 
of people dancing out of every office. 
I can imagine the headlines: 

“Civil Servants take to 
Forest...” 

“Insurance agents strike for bare 
fest... 

“Law at a standstill, the Bar gone 
fishing . . .” 

I visualize the pictures too: shopgirls 
leaving their shops, Londoners taking 
to the lakes, and a million predatory 
typists out hunting England’s last male 
over the Pennines in packs. ‘That would 
be news I could understand. I feel 
evangelical, but it is you who are in the 
wilderness, Though I don’t suppose you 
will follow me out into the wide, wide 
world! 

That’s odd--no sooner had that 
appeal passed my lips than I heard the 
sound of fect behind me, That is the 
worst of talking to yourself: you’re so 
surprised when you get an answer. | 
glance over my shoulder quickly, full of 
apprehension that I have turned into 
the pied piper. 

It is worse than that. I am being 
overtaken, no, overrun by some of those 
people whose very name no self- 
respecting tramp can bring himself to 
mention—hikers. These are my. béte 
noire. To any tramp they are anathema. 


Savernake 


By RONALD DUNCAN 


Now a horde of these hairy-chested, 
bare-kneed creatures is around me; 
with sunburnt faces and hearty raucous 
laughter they march beside me. ‘They 
have no respect for the leisure of the road. 

“Keep up, granddad; put your best 
foot forward!” 

I am not amused. Any moment they 
will start singing some dreadfully cheer- 
ful song. I try to lag behind; they slow 
down. 

“Where you heading for, granddad?”’ 

“Ascot,” I reply, and instantly regret 
it. 

They roar with laughter. With so 
much webbing and khaki all around me 
I feel I have wandered inadvertently on 
to the veld with Rudyard Kipling. 
Even the females of this species are 
loaded and trussed with their harness 
and pack, With only a spoon and a 
knife in my pocket, I look scornfully at 
their load. And their horribly muscular 
legs. I know the word to pique them. 

“I suppose you're a_ party of 
ramblers?” I ask innocently. 

This insult sends them on ahead 
again, I fling myself into the ditch and 
cover my ears to drown their song. 

I’m sorry I spoke. Forget what | 
said, Stay where you are. Forge new 
shackles. You keep to your desks or 
I'll have to return to mine. 


a a 


‘This kindness was acknowledged by the 
Caernarvon Town Council, who gave a 
commemorative plague to the people of 
Durban. This was delivered to the Mayor 
of Durban by Mr. Evans.” 

Denbigh Herald and North Wales Observer 


A volunteer, no doubt. 
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O it is called; and there 
they are, fifty or more 
of them, big, bright 
birds cluttering the 
shore. 

Beautiful, at this 

moment, they are not; 

no swan that respects legend would 
ever come out of water till after 








dark. If its top half belongs to 
X ballet, what of the lower? Police- 
men in nightshirts have 
mentioned in this connection. 


been 
I am 


As sure Leda never met hers walking. 
© . 
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However, here in the evening sun 
they seem determined to show every- 
thing, preening themselves, waddling, 
scratching under one wing. Good-bye, 
violins. Welcome, social security. It’s 
the old story. 

The wedge of rubbly beach where 
they have gathered separates two huddles 
of boats, houseboats of a miscellaneous 
order, among which are barges and 
landing-craft, a couple of small yachts, 
a floating dock, a ribbed hulk, all (with 
the exception of the last) conditioned 
for living. It is high tide; the boats 
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sway gently, groan, nudge one another, 
and a passing tug will impart agitation. 
“Chelsea Yacht Club” is the name on 
the biggest craft, which seems to com- 
bine the offices of porter’s lodge and 
estate management. 

If for the swans the struggle is over, 
the shore gained, the human inhabitants 
of the reach have won no such victory. 
Money has walked in at one end of 
Chelsea, and they’ve popped out at the 
other: so at least, from a distance, I’ve 
always assumed. But Chelsea carries so 
many drifts, what with painters and 
pensioners, china shepherdesses, buns, 
traditional losses at football, an arts ball 
and a flower show—heaven knows 
what else—a physic garden—that I may 
well be wrong. I have never been one 
to plant roses round an old bus or find 
equilibrium in a windmill, and no 
doubt I underrate the urban life afloat. 

A year or two ago I was introduced 
to a barge-home in the. Hague, a model 
of Dutch tidiness, with a water square 
almost to itself, but with everything 
(including a nursery and a dark-room, 
the owner being a photographer with 
children) so fitting with everything else 
that a step from one room to another 
involved Cox-and-Box exchanges of the 
furniture. I admired. I was horrified. 
Such permutations were not for me. 
My Dutch acquaintance, a widower, 
seemed to find consolation in the tight 
embrace of his new home. 

Once even, in the ditch days after the 
war, I looked into a houseboat at 
Kingston-on-Thames: fortunately the 
price-—{3,000—and some _ confusion 
over sewage and a bathers’ paradise 
nearby rendered the idea fantastic. 

However, Chelsea has had stronger 
claims. (That swan, now, stumping up 
to others in conference—whom does it 
remind one of? The late Ernest Bevin, 
surely!) It was always a dream of mine 
to live on the river—on meaning, for 
this purpose, beside. Everywhere | 
listened for the tugs, and after a hard 
day I’d hurry down to one of the 
bridges for a blow. Pope’s grotto at 
Twickenham, with its camera obscura, 
brought the flowing waters on to his 
very walls—what an idea that was! 
Such a cinema would be mine also; I’d 
incarcerate Thames; switching on the 
light, if not to seashells, then to the 
appurtenances of a sitting-room in 
Southwark or Pimlico. It had to be at 
the hub; the more vast and unbeautiful 


London grows the more a real Londoner 
wants to be held fast. And what else, 
like the river, can soften our urbanity 
and open skies wide? Once or more a 
week I enjoy making the walk—which 
leaves the riverside only a couple of 
times—from Blackfriars to Chelsea. I 
have never found, at my price, the 
Thames-endowed flat I’m looking for, 
but it exercises my affections. I have got 
to know my scene in all climates and 
moods, the tugs pulling their train crab- 
wise under bridges, hayloads in the fog, 
swans nosing their way along wharves, 
Nine Elms yard and Battersea Power 
Station, the beautiful sad Embankment 
lamps strung to infinity, On the 
Embankment, no doubt, I shall end 

no, I’m forgetting, that’s frowned 
on to-day. 

And now—when it may be too late 
I am about to board this floating hamlet 
within a crow’s view of Charing Cross. 
“For Sale” notices catch my eye. I 
cross the deck of the “Chelsea Yacht 
Club,” grasp a rail—none too con- 
fidently—and step on the next boat; 
and so from deck to deck, rail to rail, 
making my way to the landing-craft 
where I’m invited. 

It’s a snug light cabin down steps, 
with a tiny stove, a window seat, a wall 
table at which my hostess has been busy 
painting and dressing little plaster 
statues of cavalry. I am warned against 
putting the sherry decanter on the 
mantelpiece; there may be a tug, silent 
for once, passing. ‘Diz,”’ who is with 
me, goes up on deck to sketch the 
swans which are almost next door. 

Have they names? No, just “the 
swans,” like ‘‘the chickens.”” You feed 
them, but no egg for breakfast, no roast 
swan on Sundays. 

I learn that the boat, converted, cost 


| — 


£600, and a first floor could be added 
for another hundred; fees, to the Chelsea 
Yacht Club, £5 a month all-in; two 
rooms, kitchen, and bathroom; main 
electric, telephone hoped for; handy- 
man to cart off refuse, etc.; tank 
filled every day with fresh water; 
no rates to pay, and an address in 
Cheyne Row. 

“I'd much rather live 
course,” adds our 
shoreward, 

There is quite a charm in the easy 
rocking, the clack of waves, glimpses and 
sounds of the river. Once, I am told, 
they all woke up to find they'd drifted 
into mid-stream. Everyone knows 
everyone else: medical students, a 
painter of the view upstream, a mysteri- 
ous Hungarian with an infant, a talented 
young star of stage and screen, and 
two of the “ politically-conscious’’ who 
spring out when one passes, exclaiming 
“Quiet! baby asleep!” For good or bad 
they’re lulled together, tilted and then 
lulled again by the tides 

The snags seem to be feeling your 
way in the dark, shovelling snow off the 
roof, pumping out (once a month) the 
bilgewater which condenses everywhere 
if you try to get up a fug. Summer's 


there, of 


hostess, nodding 


the time, and Sunday the day. 


1 am tempted, though not 
seriously, as I might have 
twenty-five. 

“Diz” comes in, feeling the cold, and 
saying he'll have to pay another visit. 
The gang-planks interest him. 

“They terrify me,” I say. 

It’s getting late, and we climb on 
deck. And there at last, gliding, all 
in white, stage-lit, frowning on their 
reflections, are three swans. Dear, dirty 
river, how could I ever live without 
you? But with you--impossible! 

G. W. STONIER 


very 
been at 
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Six Valiant Bulls * 


ROBERT GRAVES 


EAREST AUNT MAY,—You 
will never guess what happened 
to me yesterday, which was 

Ascension Day, besides being my 
birthday! I met our new postman at the 
front door and collected your “* Now you 
are 11” birthday card— thanks awfully! 
He was a young man with very long 
hair, and wanted to know what the card 
meant. So I told him. ‘Then he asked if 
I was ecquainted with the foreign family 
Esk. 1 said “No, but show me the 
letters, please!” and they were all for 
father, ten of them—‘‘ William Smith, 
Esq.”’—-the postman had had them for a 





week! So we were both very pleased. 
Then I mentioned that Seftor Colom 
was taking me to the bullfight for a 
birthday treat, and his face lighted up 
like a Chinese lantern. I asked ‘“‘Are 
they brave bulls?” and he = said 
“Daughter, they are an escandal!”’ and 
I asked ‘‘ How an escandal?” And he 
explained that Poblet, the senior matador, 
had written to his friend Don Ramon, 
who had a bull farm near Jerez and was 
supplying the six bulls for the fight, to 
send him underweight ones, because he 
wasn’t feeling very well after grippe and 
neither were the two other matadors, 




















% Dosw 


‘You promised to pass on your new copy of Crockford’s.” 
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Calvo and Broncito; and he’d pay Don 
Ramon well and arrange things quietly 
with the Bull Ring management. So 
everything was fixed; until the new 
Captain-General of Majorca, who’s 
President of the Ring and very correct, 
went to see the bulls as they came 
ashore. He took one look and said 
“Weigh them!” So they put them on 
the scales and they weighed about half 
a ton less than the proper weight. So 
he said ‘Send them back at once and 
telephone for more.”” The second lot 
had just arrived by steamer. The new 
postman told me that they were a 
disaster, and looked like very especial 
dangerous insects. 

My friend Seftor Colom is really a 
music critic, but that position is worth 
nothing, only a few pesetas a week; he 
gets his living from being a bull critic. 
A regular matador earns about two or 
three thousand pounds a fight, so his 
agent can afford to pay the critics well 
to say how much genius and valour he 
has, even if he hasn't. 

Anyhow, Sefior and Sefiora and I 
went, and the American fleet was in port 
and two American sailors sat next to us. 
It seems that the Captain-General had 
measured the bulls’ horns himself and 
told the herdsman: ‘‘ When these beasts 
are dead I will measure their horns 
again. If they have been shortened and 
re-pointed, someone will go to prison.” 
Then he had checked the pics to see 
that they didn’t have longer points than 
is allowed, and also sent a vet to see that 
nobody gave the bulls a laxative to make 
them weak. So it was going to be fun. 

The Captain-General was in the 
President’s box and after the march- 
past he waved his handkerchief and the 
trumpets blew and the first bull was let 
loose. He was a great cathedral of a 
bull, and rushed out like the Angel of 
Death. But when the cape-men came 
out and began to cape him there was a 
sudden growl and loud protests and 
everyone “Bizsgo!  Bizgo!” 
which meant that the bull was squint- 


shouted 


eyed and wouldn’t answer to the cape. 
So the Captain-General sent the bull 
away, and Poblet, who should have 
fought it, gave a nasty grin, because 
there were no substitute bulls. One had 
got drowned when he slipped off the 
gang-plank of the steamer, and another 
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had got horned by a friend. The 
Captain-General looked furious. 

The next bull was very fierce, and the 
cape-men ran for their lives behind the 
shelters. One of them couldn't quite 
get there, so he dashed for the wooden 
wall and shinned up and escaped into 
the passage behind. The bull jumped 
right over tke wall after him and broke 
a news-photographer’s camera and 
spectacles, and gave him an awful fright. 
The crowd laughed like anything. ‘Then 
the trumpets blew again and “in came 
the cavalry,” as Seftor Colom always 
calls the picadors. The bull went smack 
at the first horse before the peon who 
led it had got it into position, and 
knocked all the wind out of its body. 
The picador was underneath kicking 
with his free boot at the bull’s nose. 
One of the two American sailors fainted, 
and his friend had to carry him out. 
Four more American sailors fainted in 
different parts of the ring; they are a 
very sensitive class of people. 

This bull was Broncito’s. Broncito is 
a gipsy and engaged to Calvo’s sister. 
He is very superstitious, and that 
morning had met three nuns walking in 
a row, and told Calvo he wouldn’t fight. 
Calvo said “Then you will never be 
my brother-in-law. Would you dis- 
grace me before the public? Would you 
have me kill your bulls for you, as well 
as my own? I don’t like them any more 
than you do.” So Broncito promised to 
fight. Well, the picador wasn’t hurt, 
they never are. The cape-men drew the 
bull away and the peons got the horse 
up again, and it seemed none the worse. 
And the picadors did their work well 
and so did the banderilleros. But 
Broncito was trembling. He made a few 
poor passes, standing as far away as he 
could, and then offered up a prayer to 
the Virgin of Safety, the one who saves 
matadors from death by drawing the 
bull away with a twitch of her blue cape. 
The bull happened to be in the right 
position, standing with his legs apart, 
so Broncito lunged and actually killed it 
in one. The public was furious because 
he hadn’t played the bull at all, hardly, 
and the play is what they pay to see. 

The third bull was Calvo’s and Calvo 
was terribly valiant because he was so 
ashamed of Broncito. He made dozens 
of beautiful passes, high and low, also 
veronicas and some butterfly passes 
which everyone but Sefior Colom 
thought wonderful. He had known the 


great Marcial Lalanda who invented 
them, and said that Calvo's were both 


jerky and ungenial; though, of course, 


he couldn’t write that for his paper. 
Calvo killed after two tries and was 
rewarded with both ears. His chief peon 
cut off the tail too, and gave it to him, 
but the Captain-General had signalled 
only for the ears, so the peon got fined 
500 pesetas for presumption. 

After the interval, with monkey-nuts 
and mineral water, it was Poblet’s turn 
again. His bull came wandering in very 
tranquilly, had a good look round and 
then lay down in the middle of th: 
ring. After a lot of prodding and taunt- 
ing of which he took no notice, they had 
to send for a team of white and black 
oxen, with bells, who came gambolling 
into the ring and coaxed him out again. 
Do you know the story of Ferdinand the 
Bull? It ends all wrong. Bulls like 
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Ferdinand don’t go back to the farm to 
eat daisies. I’m afraid they get shot 
outside the ring by the Civil Guard, like 
deserters in battle. 

The public was getting impatient. It 
booed and cat-called like anything, but 
the fifth bull (Broncito’s again) was a 
super-cathedral; soap-coloured and with 
horns like an elephant’s tusks. Broncito 
was sick with horror, and when both the 
horses had been knocked down before 
the picadors could use their pics, and 
only one banderillero had been tall 
enough to. plant his pair of darts well, 
he went white us a sheet. He pretended 
to play the bull but it chased him all! 
over the place and the crowd roared with 
laughter and made rude jokes. So he 
shook his fist at them and called for the 
red muleta and sword and then, 
what! He murdered the bull, 
side-pass into his lungs 


guess 
with a 
instead of 





properly between the shoulder-blades. 
There was an awful hush from the 
Spaniards, who couldn't believe their 
eyes—-it was like shooting a fox; but 
tremendous cheers came from. the 
American sailors, who thought Broncito 
had been very clever. Then, of course, 
the cheers were drowned by a most 
frantic booing, and the Captain-General 
sprang to his feet and cursed terribly. 
The next thing was that two guardias 
marched Broncito off to prison. 

The last bull was easily the best of 
the six and Calve was more anxious than 
ever to show off. He wanted both ears 
and the tail and the foot (which is almost 
never given), and when he came to play 
the bull he dedicated it to the public and 
did wonderful, wonderful, fantastic 
things. There's a sort of ledge running 
round the wooden wall which helps 


cape-men when they scramble to safety. 
He sat down on it, to allow himself no 
room to escape from a charge, and did 
his passes there. Afterwards he knelt 
and let the bull’s horns graze the gold 
braid on his chest. And did several 
estupendous veronicas and then suddenly 
walked away, turning his back to the 
bull, which was left looking silly. Calvo 
had waved all his cape-men far away 
and the crowd went wild with joy. But 
some idiot threw his hat into the ring, 
which took the bull’s attention from the 
muleta, and Calvo got horned in the 
upper leg and tossed up and thrown 
down. Then the bull tried to kill him. 
I don’t know how many more sailors 
fainted; I was too busy to count. 
Suddenly an espontaneo in grey 
uniform with long hair simply hurled 
himself into the ring and grabbed Calvo’s 
754 
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sword and red muleta and drew the 
bull off. It was our sloppy new post- 
man! And while peons carried Calvo 
to the surgery, he played the bull very 
valiantly and got apotheosistical cheers, 
louder than Calvo’s, and the 
Captain-General himself applauded, 
although the postman was committing 
a crime. Everyone expected Poblet to 
enter and finish off the bull, but Poblet 
had now also been arrested for insulting 
the lieutenant of the Civil Guard for 
insulting Broncito; so there was no 
other proper matador left. But Calvo 
petitioned that the postman should be 
allowed to finish off the bull, for having 
saved his life. The Captain-General 
consented and, when I waved madly, the 
postman recognized my yellow frock 
and rededicated the bull to me—me, 
Aunt May! Because it was my birthday 
and because of the Esq. And though 
the poor boy was rustic and quite with- 
out art, as Seftor Colom said (and 
wrote), he managed to kill his enemy at 
the second try. 

Then, of course, he was arrested too. 
All espontaneos are. 

But the Captain-General let him off 
with a caution and a big box of real 
Havana cigars. 


even 


Ever your loving niece, 
MARGARET SMITH 


& & 


Sanctuary 


Two new nature reserves, one for birds and 
one for butterflies, are announced by the Nature 
Conservancy 


c= we fail to be touched by the 
thought 
That the pink-footed goose is secure, 
That by means of an Act 
There’s a Somerset tract 
Where his numbers need never grow 
fewer? 


Can we fail to respond with a glow 
To the news that our butterflies rare 
Have been granted, for good, 
\ Northamptonshire wood, 
And can live ali inviolate there? 


Can we fail to exclaim with surprise 
At this truly benevolent plan, 
Which so selflessly brings 
To small creatures with wings 
What we can’t seem to manage for 
man? J]. B. Boornroyp 
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Call Me Cheetah 


UR host, this tall friendly man, 
() brought us through his kitchen 

to the garage to pick out a car 
to take us home. I said I would like 
blue. And we went off down the park- 
way at 3a.m. through the scratchy 
trees. We talked of service, armies and 
navies. One said he had to go in the 
draft soon and another had been. He 
said he got in a band and played the 
piano and that it was all right. Jack 
said it was the indignity of it. 

There was some snow in tiny piles 
along the road and the north sides of 
trees. And I said in the navy I was a 
tough man to get to work. And told 
them how they lined up ten thousand 
men every morning, me among them, 
to read off the names and then compress 
them all together, slicing sections off the 
ends for working parties. And they 
never got me. They kept us out in the 
open but I would leap out of this dark 
gathering with all their white hats and 
streak away to get lost between the 
quonset huts with them after me, dozens 
of them. I loved it. And they were 
Waiting for me to do it with extra guards 


posted everywhere to stop me getting 
away. A cheer went up from the ranks 
when I struck out for liberty or library 


for the lazy morning behind the 
magazine. I could hear them yelling get 
that wise guy and from the big brass 
boss man with the microphone up there 
screaming quite crazily, by God stop 
him, stop him, get that man, get him. 
There is an animal. Called a cheetah. 
I ran streamlined against the wind. 
Naturally I practised every day. At 
times I was aghast at my nerve but my 
little heart was tempted by applause. It 
got so that these ten thousand men would 
wait in miraculous silence for me to 
make my break and I think the boss man 
was getting worried about the prestige 
of the service at stake or get me and 
make an example. I think he yelled 
once that L’ll see you get ten years if it’s 
the last thing I do. This latter quite 
understandably made me think and of 
course travel faster. 

And that one and last morning when 
they almost got me. Several jeeps were 
ordered on the scene, brimming with 
these brutes. Distasteful types brave 
with clubs. 1 was careful to look for 
lethal weapons. Roll call was taken and 


By od 8s 


then the sections pushed together. I 
waited looking up into this Virginia sky 
all cold, rolling out to sea over this 
silence and no peep from anyone. I’ve 
got to do it, please don’t let them get me. 
My brains and feet against their clubs 
and wheels. I can’t help savouring it 
and there they are ready on all sides. 
They knew the general section of the 
crowd I would leap from but they 
weren't taking any chances, cars patrol- 
ling up and down, eagle eyes on every 
face and people shining innocence back. 
Me too. But after my usual pause for 
the tension that’s in it, I began to get 
sceptical, a jeep had stopped right in 
front of me. For a second I thought 
they might know it was me but one of 
the men pointed to a chap up a bit and 
said watch that jerk there it looks like 
him. 

I put my collar up a little higher and 
got my cap down. Half a minute went 
by and smiles appearing on guards’ 
faces. That was it. I was off. I ran 
straight at them. Whoa. Those clubs 
raised up in the sky, this means detour 
for sure. A massive fantastic cheer went 
up and another as I swerved up the 
road executing my first dodge. As they 
were getting out of the jeep the driver 


DONLEAVY 


started off and three guards were thrown 
to the ground, thank God. There was 
a laugh. The officer in charge was 
screaming such gibberish that I almost 
stopped to listen. 

I made for the huts weaving my way 
away. Feet behind me and then a 
guard stepped out in front, wow, they 
were in earnest. This guard managed to 
say his last words first. I got him with 
his own club. But he slowed me down 
and I had only one hope left. Bizarre 
deception, I ran into a hut and out the 
other end to shake them off and quickly 
into another, taking off my coat and 
jumper, hat too, and proceeded out the 
other end casually, suppressing the 
breath to walk over to a wash-stand and 
plunge my garments into the water. 

As I stood there busily scrubbing this 
man came puffing around the corner. 
He stopped, looked at me. I said to 
him, say you guys still after that crazy 
fool? He said something quite obscene 
to me. 


a a 


These Damned Modern Hair-do’s 
‘*Woman Wins Sheep Contest” 
Daily Telegraph 





The Bloggs Case 


Letter from Mr. Cut, Receiver in Matri- 
mony, to Mr. Thrust, Permanent Com- 
missioner of Matrimonial Affairs 
EAR TOMMY,-—I send you a 
note about the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bloggs. The facts, simply, 
are that Mrs. Bloggs was called up for 
National Service on the outbreak of war 
and for a variety of reasons, which we 
need not go into, has been retained in 
the Services up to the present. Now on 
her release it is clearly in the national 
interest that she be sent to live in 
Kidderminster, there being a shortage 
of women in that town. Mr. Bloggs, 
however, who lives in Exeter, somewhat 


unreasonably maintains that his wife 


should be allowed to return to him and 
alleges that Mrs. Bloggs is 
herself anxious to return 


indeed 
an allegation 
that seems to ke true but can hardly be 
thought to have much bearing on the 
case. I confidently hope that you will 
see your way to supporting me in my 
direction that Mrs. Bloggs should be 
sent to Kidderminster. 

Yours ever, 

Bos 

Letter from Mr, Thrust to Mr. Cut 


Dear Bos,—Thanks so much for 
giving me lunch yesterday at the Club. 
As you know, the Matrimonial Board 











By CHRISTOPHER 


nominally consists of three Commis- 
sioners, two ex-officio Commissioners, 
the Dean of Canterbury and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and one 
Permanent Commissioner, myself, but 
as the Board has not met since 1863, 
shortly after I took office, we can go 
ahead on the assumption that the 
decision rests with us and that there is 
no need to show the papers to-anybody 
else. Naturally I agree entirely with the 
line that you have taken about this 
tiresome Bloggs. If people are going to 
be allowed to choose for themselves who 
they live with we shall indeed be in a 
pretty mess. After the way that Bloggs 
has behaved—pressing for a public 
inquiry and heaven knows what else 
it is indeed fairly obvious that there can 
be no question of allowing him to have 
a wife. It would be most unsuitable. 
Still, we have to remember that there 
was some sort of commitment given by 
the Office at the time of the National 
Service Act that, as a general rule, other 
things being equal, wives on de- 
mobilization should, in the event that 
both parties demanded it, be allowed 
to return to their husbands—except in 
special cases where the public interest 
that is to say, the interest of the Office 
required otherwise. Still, I think that 
it would be a good plan if we could 
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HOLLIS 


think of some form of words which 

might make it appear that we are paying 

some attention to previous ostensible 

commitments. What do you think? 
Yours ever, 


TOMMY 


Statement of the Minister of Matrimony, 
Sir James Splice, in the House of Commons 


Mr. Justice Tortshaw’s report on 
the Bloggs case is published to-day. It 
will be available to Members in the Vote 
Office immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the House. I should like to 
take this opportunity of saying how 
deeply indebted I am to Mr. Justice 
Tortshaw for his exhaustive and fair- 
minded report. I have taken the 
opportunity of interviewing privately 
all the persons mentioned in it. As a 
result of these interviews I am able to 
take a favourable view of everything 
that has occurred. There is no evidence 
that anyone concerned has been guilty 
of either barratry, bigamy or murder. 
I have therefore decided that everybody 
shall be promoted, but that apart from 
that everything shall go on as before. 


Vr. Sheep (Labour, Hogsnorton) 


{ am sure that the whole House, 
irrespective of party, will welcome the 
statement which we have just heard from 
the rt. hon. gentleman. There can be 
no wish in any quarter of the House to 
make party capital out of this unfor- 
tunate incident. Politics is a strange and 
uncertain game (Laughter) and there 
is certainly, I can assure the rt. hon. 
gentleman, no wish on this side of the 
House to set a disastrous precedent 
which might prevent a future Govern- 
ment from separating wives from their 
husbands or, indeed, undertaking any 
other measure of national recon- 
struction, when the public interest or 
any other relevant consideration happens 
to demand it. On that I am sure that 
there can be no two opinions. 


& & 


After a hot week-end Stegi has cold 
miserably wet days till Thursday. The rain 
but the sudden sharp drop in 
temperature was hot.”’ 


The Times 


your 


was welcome, 


of Swaziland 
Put that on 
plot it 


weather-chart and 
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Tuesday, June 15 

Lord Satispury firmly refused any 
further inquiry into the case of Admiral 
North. It re- 
mained true, he 
said, that the 
Admiralty had 
lost confidence in him, and the right of 
Service ministers to relieve officers in 
whom they no longer felt confidence 
must be maintained. The matter, 
fourteen years old, is now left to the 
judgment of history. 

In the Commons, Ministers returned 
looking fit and more determined than 
ever to give nothing away. Mr. But er, 
questioned by Mr. GarrskELL, managed 
to convey the impression that travelling 


House of Lords: 
Storm at Sea 

House of Commons: 
All Quiet at Home 


hopefully towards convertibility was 


much, much nicer than 


arriving. 


Lord Salisbur) 


Rumours, he said, could be discounted. 
But his aura of confidence left the 
Chamber cosy, and even managed to lend 
some faint warmth to the confidence he 
expressed in the Trustees of the Tate, 
despite the fact that eleven (now twelve, 
according to Mr. Eric FLetcuer) of the 
senior staff have resigned in three 
months. 

The Prime Minister, newly-installed 
a Knight Companion of the Order of 
the Garter, was acclaimed when he rose 
to say as little as possible about the 
defence of South-East Asia. ‘To a sup- 
plementary question he replied, equally 
cheerfully, that he had intended his 
reply to dispose of five other questions 
on the same topic. A few minutes later, 
on a point of order, he regretted that he 
had left unanswered a question by Mr. 
Wyatt, whom he referred to his earlier 
statement. He did, however, say that 
the Foreign Secretary would make a 
full statement on the Geneva Conference 
next Tuesday. This sent the reporters 
scurrying to their telephones; and there 
the matter was left. 

After Mr. Bevins (who has after all a 
very wide field to cover) had denied 
the Government’s intention either to 
restart excavations at Avebury or to 
employ Dr. Oppenheimer, the Prime 
Minister announced that he and Mr. 
Epen would visit Washington from 
June 25; and there was another rush for 
the telephones while Mr. AttTier wished 
the talks success and hoped that they 
might lead to the other high-level talks 
which, he said, the House wanted. 

This left Sir Tuomas DupnGaLe on 
Criche! Down. He seemed pleased that 
Sir ANprew CLark’s Report (which is a 
thing to chill the heart) disclosed no 
corruption. Moreover he had heard the 
explanations of the officials concerned 
and thought that Sir ANpREw had been 
unduly harsh with them. What these 
exculpatory facts were, and why they 
could not be put forward at the Inquiry, 
the Minister did not say. But there it 
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was. There had been mistakes, but the 
Government were bound by contract 
and nothing could be done. However, 
Commander Marten would be com- 
pensated for his “ reasonable” expenses 
in initiating and pursuing the Inquiry. 
The court, having found conviction 
unnecessary and justice impossible, 
would compensate the principal prosecu- 
tion witness for making possible such a 
jolly trial. This satisfied nobody, and 
more will surely be heard of it. 

Before returning to the Finance Bill 
Members paid tribute to ARTHUR 
GREENWOOD in one of those curious 
passages when, finding themselves 
suddenly unanimous and completely 
sincere, they seem unhappy and un- 
convincing on their feet. The debate 
was an earnest one once it had got away 
from jokes about Balliol; and was 
notable for Mr. Butier’s declaration 
that to him all taxation, though necess- 
ary, was an evil with no relish of moral 
virtue in it. The odd thing is that this 
should need saying. 

The debate went on till after midnight, 
when the House turned on the adjourn- 
ment to helicopters. Members went 
home at a quarter to one. 


Wednesday, June 16 
Mr. L. O. Tuomas asked the Minister 
of Food why a lot of skimmed milk had 
been poured 
disused 
coal-mine. Major 
Lioyp-Grorce said this happened 
when they had more of it than they 
could- use. This, at least, is what he 
meant. What he said was “At the 
height of the flush more of this highly 
perishable product may on occasion 
arise at some points of production than 
can be disposed of economically”: which 
suggested quantities of skimmed milk 
suddenly breaking out, like gushers, at 
unexpected places. 
Would it not be better, Sir Ricnarp 
ACLAND asked, if 


House of Commons : 


All-Night Finance down a 


before trying to 
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persuade the natives of Kenya to become 
Christians (as an antidote to Mau-Mau) 
we could persuade the white colonists 
to behave like them? The point was 
not without substance, but it was all 
a bit awkward. Mr. Lytre.ton replied, 
rather stuffily, that it would no doubt 
be better if everyone behaved more 
like Christians. The whole thing seemed 
very remote from the business of the 
House. 

The Finance Bill was taken up at 
half-past three and debated until 
twenty past six in the morning. 


Thursday, June 17 
Despite their 


overnight exertions, 
Members 


turned out for Questions 
in strength and 
ready to be 
amused. They 
were rewarded with a splendid per- 
formance by the Prime Minister, who 
can combine considerable flippancy with 
the clearest conviction that the matter 
is settled once and for all, and with 
good reason. He justified the continued 
association of Agriculture and Fisheries 
by a reference to fish and chips; de- 
clined to promise a meeting with 
President Eisenhower and M. Malenkov 
on the analogy that the Grand National 
course, already difficult, would be 


House of Commons : 
Landlord and Tenant 


worse if the horses had to take two 
jumps at a time; and justified Field 


Marshal Montgomery’s retention of 
the Luneberg surrender document by 
saying that the precedent should be an 
incentive to all young officers. But 
when Mr. THompson, with all the 
horror of private ownership trembling 
in his voice, suggested that the Field 
Marshal had *‘ purloined” the document 
the lightning flashed at once. Incident- 
ally, Sir Winston pointed out that but 


for the Field Marshal’s decision the 
document would certainly by now be 
in American hands. 

Other questions revealed that the 
pound is now, in this country, worth 
18/11 against 20/- as recently as 1951; 
that six hundred pigs are under Sir 
Tuomas Dvucpaue’s suspicion; that 
bull-calves, at birth, are now worth 
more to their unwilling owners by the 
amount of the subsidy offered by 
Government to those willing to rear 
them; and that Mr. Lytre.ton is not 
interested in Mr. McGovern’s sug- 
gestion that the Duke of Windsor 
should be put forward as the new 
Kabaka of Buganda. 

When the House took up the report 
stage of the Landlord and ‘Tenant 
Bill the debate differed from Wednes- 
day’s as proceedings in the High Court 
differ from debates in the Union. 
The facts (if that is not too harsh a word) 
of economics and finance are multi- 
farious and highly abstract. ‘The facts 
of tenancy are simple and concrete; 
but the law is very complicated. By the 
time the Bill had reached the report 
stage it was pretty well beyond even the 
gifted amateur. The hobby-horsemen, 
the earnest humanitarians, the emotional 
interjectors, the business men general- 
izing on ill-digested figures, the bright 
young economists—all these were out. 
The Members debating were, almost 
without exception, not only honourable 
but learned; and their arguments, spare, 
sharp, dry and bone-hard, made ex- 
cellent listening. ‘There was a dash of 
stately courtesy about the whole thing, 
with the Speaker, friendly but incisive, 
commanding a respect from the floor 
which many judges would envy. 

Nevertheless, the strong feelings 
which had been evident at earlier stages 


Gmmings 


.and if we are needing a new Kabaka 
could not we recommend to the Lukiko the 
Duke of Windsor?” —Mr. MeGovern 


of the Bill were enough to drive the 
Opposition to a dogged, if urbane, 
resistance; and the thing was argued, 
amendment by amendment, with re- 
peated divisions until half-past one in 
the morning. 


Friday, June 18 

Undaunted, and apparently un- 
wearied, the handful of honourable and 
learned Members 
resumed the 
attack at 11 a.m. 
and, despite an attempt to count the 
House out, continued it. The pro- 
tagonists were the same, but in the 
gallery the public waited tensely for the 
divisions to bring out the larger fauna. 
It was very like Whipsnade on an after- 
noon of intermittent sunshine; and 
when, at the third division of the day, 
the Prime Minister sat down for a few 
moments on the front bench a bevy of 
beautiful young foreign visitors in the 
gallery clutched each other and rocked 
to and fro in visible though silent 
ecstasy. P. M. Hupparp 


House of Commons : 
More Landlord and 
Tenant 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Author and Critic 
St. Scandalbags. Amanda M. Ros 
Edited by T. Stanley Mercer. The Merl: 
Press, 15 Speer Road, Thames Ditton, 42 - 
R. MERCER has done a service 
to literature in preserving this 
admirable piece of vituperation. If the 
price is high, there can be little doubt 
that it will become in due course an item 
sought by collectors. ‘The notes and 
other material are also of interest. 
Mrs. Ros stands alone. She cannot be 
altogether laughed off. She may be a 
long way from Shakespeare, but she 
partakes, in however infinitely minute a 
degree, of the Shakespearean power over 
language. 

If there be those who have never 
heard of Amanda M’Kittrick Ros, let 
us recall that she was author of Jrene 
Iddesleigh and Delina Delaney, together 
with some poems. ‘There exists also an 
unpublished work-—to see light, we 
hope, eventually — Helen Iuddleson, The 
first of these novels appeared in 1897 
in Belfast. By 1911 both books were 
sufficiently well known to be the subject 
of an examination paper (here repro- 
duced) set in Punch, with questions and 
answers, by F. Anstey, author of Vice 
Versa. \n 1939, at an advanced age— to 
use her own expressive phrascology 
Mrs. Ros “joined the boundless bat- 
talion of the breathless’’ and “became a 
member of the missing majority.”’ 

Irene Iddesleigh, the story of a 
baronet’s wife who runs away with a 
tutor, was reissued by the Nonesuch 
Press in 1926, when it was reviewed 
by Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis in the 
Daily Mail. St. Scandalbags, of which 
the editor possesses no fewer than five 
variants, is the author’s reply to this 
review. 

Mr. D. B, Wyndham Lewis's notice, 
certainly a shade ponderous in treat- 
ment, received a terrific excoriation. 


“Is there or could there be anything 
south of Heaven or north of Hell, more 
dishonourable, more degrading, more 
reptilic than to tarnish, with the 
filthiest compound a low vulgar mind 
is capable of inventing, the characters 
of the undeserving, years after they 
have resigned their right of existence, 


thus deprived of the option or power 
to defend themselves against such 
cruel calumny? These clay-crabs of 
corruption, nicknamed ‘critics,’ know 
as well as life is a loan, that their lives 
are one crooked stream of dissimula- 
tion, dishonour, falsehood (with rare 
exceptions) and it is a wretched waif 
who would covet their ‘jobbery.’” 


If anyone thinks such prose easy to 
write, let them observe the failure of 
Mr. (now Sir Francis) Meynell’s letter 








(quoted in the text) attempting to 
pastiche Mrs. Ros’s manner. 

The fact is that Amanda M’ Kittrick 
Ros, emotionally and stylistically, is a 
genuine native Irish writer. Again and 
again, for example, she reminds the 
reader of James Joyce. 


“Heavily laden with the garb of 
disappointment did the wandering 
woman of wayward wrong retrace her 
footsteps from the door for ever, and 
leisurely walked down the artistic 
avenue of carpeted care, never more 
to face the furrowed frowns of friends 
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who, in years gone by, bestewed on 
her the praise of poetic powers.” 
Irene Iddesleigh 


“Onward to the dead sea they tramp 
to drink, unslaked and with horrible 
gulpings, the salt somnolent inex- 
haustible flood. And the equine 
portent grows again, magnified in the 
deserted heavens, nay to heaven’s own 
magnitude till it looms, vast, over the 
house of Virgo.—U]ysses 


However, to return to St. Scandalbags, 
the Critic, apropos of the book’s 
illustrations, had referred to the trousers 
worn by a character in an illustration to 
one of Charlotte Yonge’s novels. 

It is in this connection that Mrs. Ros 
wrote: 


“Beaten down by a caustic tongue 
Deploring the death of his pen 
He falls a victim to ‘Charlotte Yonge’ 
And yearns for her ‘trousers’ again. 
Which don’t resemble the age now 
dead 
They're shorter by inches far 
And are closed all round with a pinky 
red 
As a trade-mark of female war.” 


She had some right to be annoyed, 
for the pictures in her own book had 
been none of her own choosing, and 
had elsewhere aroused facetious critical 
comment. 

Anstey’s 
with some of the better known felicities 


examination deals 


paper 


of the novels. For example: 


Question: How may we infer from 
a casual remark of Lord Gifford’s that 
he had his doubts as to his cousin’s 
claim to be addressed as *‘ Lady” 
Mattie? 

Answer: “Lady Mattie (Heaven 
knows who died, or if anyone died and 
legacied her the title).”’ 


All who know Mrs. Ros’s work will 
welcome St. Scandalbags. Others may 
be tempted by it to explore her haunting 
pages. ANTHONY POWELL 


Pot Luck 


A Bewilderment of Birds. J. K. Stanford 

Hart-Datvis, 18 - 

Bird books pour out—books designed 
to help the amateur watcher make his 
identifications, books on “behaviour 
patterns” (that tell you, for instance, to 
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what extent a herring gull is disconcerted 
by the substitution of square eggs), 
books that just ramble on pleasantly 
about siskins and happy days on sewage 
farms. Colonel Stanford’s new book has 
at any rate the merit of being different. 
The author is a “collector.””. As a boy in 
East Anglia he soon learnt that sight- 
identifications of rare birds are apt to be 
disbelieved, whereas a dead specimen is 
unarguable; and when later on Fate 
(a prominent character in his book) 
took him to Burma the roar of his gun 
repeatedly announced that another rarity 
had become rarer still. 

Colonel Stanford has added much to 
our knowledge of the birds of Burma 
and enriched many museums with the 
skins of shrike-babblers and bulbuls, 
trogons and Blyth’s kingfisher (“I got it 
on the Nyaunggyo stream one day when 
I was in a great hurry”), and he writes 
enthusiastically of the fun that birds 
have given him as objects both to observe 
and to destroy. As the blurb says ‘This 
is a book about birds so unusual that it 
does not require a bird-lover to enjoy it.”’ 
No indeed. H. F. E. 


Primitive Heritage. Edited by Margaret 
Mead and Nicolas Calas. Gollancz, 21/- 
One is not told where the Abipones 

lived, and without scavenging into 

indexes it is difficult to discover at what 
date they practised the odd habit of 
sending a crier round to say that the word 
for, say, “lion” was changed, and no one 
thenceforth was to use the old word. 

One is left to reflect with surprise how 

we have driven our taboos out to the 

decorative fringes of our civilization, 
such as hunting and dancing; only at 
public schools is the necessary flow of 
life now much clogged with them. ‘This 
anthology of the habits and beliefs of 
primitive peoples from birth to death, 
collected from many literary and anthro- 
pological sources, is very entertaining, 
and also reminds one startlingly of the 
way in which man in his “natural” 
state patterned his life with a mixture of 
formal cruelty and formal obscenity. 

P. D. 


Cricket Cauldron. Alex Bannister. Stanley 

Paul, 12/6 

At times the M.C.C, tour of the West 
Indies last winter degenerated into a 
forced march through hostile territory. 
Tempers frayed, unpardonable things 
were done and said, umpires walked in 
fear and trembling, bottles were thrown 
and riot squads were called out. It was 


not a very pleasant tour for Hutton and_ 


company. Yet, surprisingly, there was 
much good cricket, and the friendship 
of the two teams survived a surfeit of 
bumpers and indifferent umpiring. 

Alex Bannister’s book reports’ this 
Test series in the crisp, matter-of-fact 
style of the competent journalist, and for 
this most cricket lovers will be grateful. 
There were too many hotheads in the 
West Indies both on and off the field, and 


far too many impassioned and inaccurate 
accounts of the day-by-day play were 
written by visiting and native reporters. 
Soon the Australians will be in this 
hot spot, and one suspects that they will 
find the opposition much more tough 
in every way than during the last disas- 
trous West Indies trip “down under.” 
My money will be on the calypso boys. 
A. B. H. 


The Charm of Hours. 
Chatto and Windus, 12/6 
A first novel about adolescence, set in 

a Dutch seaside resort shortly before the 
war. Mr. Skelton is undoubtedly a man 
of sensibility, but even for the vague 
sprawling confusions of boyhood sensi- 
bility needs a point of focus. As it is, the 
seaside town of Zarmdorn (helped by one 
of Mr. Lynton Lamb’s most fetching 
dust-wrappers) comes off fairly well, 
though Mr. Skelton’s prose is so tortuous, 
so Sitwellian, so overloaded with sub- 
ordinate clauses, that sand-dunes, spray 
and glinting beaches tend to blur before 
one gets to the end of them. 

For the rest, however, this novel is a 
vapid affair, derivative in its preoccupa- 
tions, flabby in character. ‘There is 
neither action nor wit. ‘The young 
hero’s only activity consists in watching 
through his binoculars girls bicycling. 
He is fairly limp about that. Subsequent 
volumes are, it seems, to follow, but 
unless they are both more incisive and 
more purposeful they will not engage 
the attention for long. Introspective 
writing needs more energy than this. 

ALR. 


Peter Skelton. 


Tiger Squadron Wing Commander Ira 
Jones. Allen, 15/- 


In writing what is said to be the history 
of one of the greatest Fighter Squadrons 
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“Fancy the montage being so vieux-jeu 
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when the dé olletage was so avant-garde.’ 
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of all time, Wing Commander Ira 
(Taffy) Jones, D.S.0., M.C., D.F.C., M.M., 
gives one the impression that it is 
essential to epitomize his autobiography 
to enable him to narrate the activities of 
74 Squadron from the time of its 
formation in World War I. ‘The tactical 
lessons in air fighting learned in World 
War I expounded by the author during 
World War II for the benefit of many of 
the “few” were recorded in his diary 
which forms the basis for the majority 
of this book. 

The tempo of the air battles, although 
so much faster in the 1939-45 war, still 
involved basic principles similar to those 
employed so successfully by Major 
Mannock who was the C.O. of 74 
Squadron in the first World War, until 
he was killed towards the end of July 
1918. ‘The activity of 74 Squadron in 
the Battle of Britain under the command 
of Group Captain “Sailor” Malan, who 
was credited with destroying twenty-nine 
enemy aircraft, is recorded with the help 
of extracts from the pilots’ combat reports. 
A book of particular interest to anyone 
connected with 74 Squadron and of 
general interest to anyone interested in 
air fighting, it is more concerned with 
tactics than with portraying a gripping 
picture of air combat. A.V. 


The World in the Evening. 
Isherwood. Methuen, 12/6 
Rich, weak, treacherous Stephen Monk 

has let down both his famous novelist 
wife, who, sensitive and understanding 
to the end, dies on him, and his harum- 
scarum, promiscuous second wife. After 
an accident that is really his own doing, 
he is nursed by his old Quaker aunt and 
a German refugee who is waiting news 
of her husband’s escape. ‘To pass the 
time between the visits of his sexually 
abnormal doctor he reads some of his 
dead wife's letters, remembers the 
course of his love-life and emerges 
rather more adult and quite prepared to 
believe that the Quakers have got some- 
thing. 

There is a well-judged blend of sex, 
psychology and, if not religion, deep 
thoughts in this slick confection, together 
with a display of such technical expertise 
as is involved in the time-shift. Aimed 
apparently at that “woman's public” of 
which male advertising agents like to 
talk, it is quite readable until about half 
way, where wading through the treack 
becomes increasingly hard work. ‘The 
author’s name at the head of this notic« 
is not a misprint. R. G. G. P. 


Christopher 


AT THE PICTURES 
Father Brown—-Below the Sahara 


'T is very difficult to prevent oneself 
I mean myself—from being pre- 
judiced against a film by th 
phenomenon of the proprietary audienc: 
It is totally unfair to be so influenced, 
and I do my best to guard against it; but 





to be surrounded by people whose 
rapture (1 suspect—-perhaps unreason- 
ably) has nothing at all to do with the 
real merit of what they are watching 
makes one'’s—-I mean my—attitude to it 
rather unduly detached and suspicious 
Even the press show of Father Brown 
(Director: Ropert Hamer) had, | think, 
quite a large attendance of people who 
would have been just as delighted by all 
of it if it had been badly done. Any 
public showing will undoubtedly attract 
a still greater proportion of such un- 
critical fans, and I could easily allow 
myself to be irritated by the mere 
thought ot them . 

Except that Father Brown is very well 
done and amusing, and | quite certainly 
enjoyed it. ALec Guinness is hardly the 
right shape for G. K. CHESTERTON’s 
tubby little priest, but his version of the 
character seems so absolutely right that 
after the first minutes this point is quite 
forgotten. 

‘The narrative itself is rather less in the 
Chestertonian key. It is based broadly 
on the first story, “'The Blue Cross,” and 
many of the circumstances of that story 
appear, but they are combined with 
others that seem unlikely (I put it no 
more strongly than that, for it is too long 
since I read the Father Brown books) to 
have appealed to Cuesrerton. Would 
he ever—for instance 
an episode with the implication that 
Flambeau, that great wsthetically-minded 
thief, was about to be saved for respect- 
ability by love of one of Father Brown's 
beautiful parishioners? Well, I 
remember; perhaps he would. 


don’t 


ERR IF? 


Father Brown 


have rounded off 


‘There are several points in the story 
where Father Brown is helped not by 
psychological insight but by = sheer 
coincidence, and that is uncharacteristic 
too; but as a whole the piece is well 
worthy of its original. Prtrer Fincu as 
Flambeau and BerNnarp Lee as the hard- 
driven Scotland Yard inspector fit 
perfectly into the mood, Ceci PARKER is 
an admirable exasperated Bishop, and in 
a host of good small-part players ERNES1 
‘THESIGER stands out as an antiquarian 
Vicomte who calls up some unexpected 
associations by remarking that he has 
a rendezvous with the Duchesse de 
Guermantes. 


Some weeks ago, referring to the fact 
that fiction about Africa was box-office, 
I suggested that it was curious that the 
details distinguishing it from fiction 
about anywhere else would not attract 
anything like as big an audience if 
presented straight, in a documentary. 
Now comes just such a documentary, 
Below the Sahara (Director: ARMAND 
Denis), and I don’t see how anybody 
could fail to enjoy it; but I am certain 
that, given the choice between this and a 
film combining only half these fascinating 
pictures of animals with a commonplace 
love story (the animals being shown as 
what the fictional characters could see 
when not looking at each other), an 
enormous majority of moviegoers would 
choose the latter. 

I can at least emphasize that there is 
not a dull or uninteresting moment in 
the film. Giraffes, rhinos, elephants, 
zebras, the tame crested crane at the 
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meal-table, huge tortoises, marabou 
storks, hyenas, the porcupine chased and 
captured in a blanket, leopards, flamin- 
goes, gannets, penguins (listening doubt- 
fully to the radio), cheetahs, hippos 
cavernously yawning, gazelles, ostriches, 
crocodiles, sea-lions, gorillas . . . impos- 
sible to mention all the animals. Would 
you really prefer to see them at one more 
remove, through the eyes of a couple of 
stars pretending to be two other people? 


* 7 7 ” * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Japanese colour film Gate of Hell 
(16/6/54) is really something to see: 
impressively beautiful visually—not 
merely in the static design of scenes but 
in movement too. Le Salaire de la 
Peur (24/2/54) and Henriette (19/5/54) 
continue ; and I strongly recommend a 
new one, Executive Suite. 

Brightest of the releases is Knave 
of Hearts (26/5/54) a highly entertaining 
fable about a philanderer. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


@f AT THE PLAY 
Where There's a Will . . .! (Garrick) 


RODUCING plays about Lunnon 

people in the country ought to be 

officially classified as a folk art, with 
absolutely standard traditional dresses 
and accents for Squire, Cockneys, Min. of 
Ag. officials, yokels, intellectuals, etc. 
Where There’s a Will. . .!, though, some- 
times manages, especially in the first act, 
to enliven its cardboard characters and 
devices with a windy gusto, producing 
an effect something like “The Old Kent 
Road” on a very worn record. A family 
of Light Programme Cockneys (one good 
and wanting to stay, three villainous but 
amusing and wanting to see what they 
can get out of it) descend on a Devon- 
shire farm. The farmer has just died and 
they are his only surviving relatives. 
From there on the plot can be almost 
exactly forecast, except that the slow- 
spoken natives do not finally outwit the 
villains by the traditional country 
cozenage. Les_t1e DWYER and BIL. OWEN 
as the good and bad Cockneys whisk the 
creaking wheels round as though they 
were demonstrating the very latest thing 
in theatrical devices. ‘Their slickness is 
one of the pleasing things about the play. 
But the natives, except for MARJORIE 
Ruopes as the old farmer’s housekeeper, 
seem not to believe in the charade they 
are performing; their accents are thread- 
bare, with gentility poking through in the 
oddest places (that goes for the whole of 
the underplot too). CHARLES LEPPER as 
the Ministry official manages, partly by 
the mild oddness of his appearance, to 
find small patches of newness in the 
stalest of modern character parts but 
finally goes down fighting with the worst 
exit line I have ever heard. 

PeTer DICKINSON 
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AT THE OPERA 


Siegfried (COVENT GARDEN) 


T is being put about, naturally, that 
Patt Kuen distorts and overacts 
Mime in Siegfried. Such a cry 

always goes up in certain quarters when 
an actor-singer of mettle really gets his 
teeth into one of Wagner’s character parts. 

In a profession which is cursed and 
bled by underacting—and often by no 
acting at all—overacting should be 
classed rather as virtue and box-office 
balm than as sin. But what does the 
charge amount to in the present case? 
Mr. Kuen did much scampering, 
cowering, snickering, fist-biting and 
falsetto wailing, to be sure; but each of 
these exercises was finely managed and 
had strict warrant in the text or in some 
turn of the music. There was so much 
acting in him that he had acting to spare 
for others. In the riddle scene he was 
not content to let the Wanderer (Mr. 
FRANTZ) answer his conundrums un- 
aided: he mouthed the answers himself, 
in the manner of an overbright scholar, 
while the Wanderer was intoning them. 

This touch and many _ another 
reminded us that there is more in Mime 
than dedicated evil. For two-thirds of 
his big Act he is timid, clever, stupidly 
vain of his cleverness and, above all, ill- 
used. True prototype of the Hitlerjugend, 
Siegfried loathes the dwarf simply 
because he is a dwarf, with knock-knees 
and sore eyes. Mr. Kuen, as was proper, 
made us smile sardonically at Mime on 
occasion and at other times feel sorry for 
him. Yet the emergent evil was in no 
way soft-pedalled. As the end of the 
first act neared he caressed the phial of 
poison intended for Siegfried and wor- 
shippingly held it aloft with a malign 
glitter that will not be quickly forgotten. 

Far from distorting the part, then, 
Mr. Kuen handled it in accordance 
with Wagner’s terms of reference. 
Admittedly, some of his recitative 
phrases went to pieces in the process (the 
opening pages were a case in point), and 
his brooding low Bs and Cs never quite 
came off. But elsewhere his tenor was 
sweet and strong. Altogether, his Mime 
bears comparison with Peter Klein's, 
which is saying much. 

With his golden wig, Greek profile and 
fetching smile, Ser SVANHOLM is an even 
more plausible Siegfried than six years 
ago, good enough for Hollywood photo- 
colour, in fact. His vocal line, less 
endearing than his looks, is as restricted 
as his acting, though serviceable enougl.. 
By this time we are able to anticipate, 
not always with relish, the exact curve 
and monochrome of his every gesture or 
phrase half a stave before it is launched. 
In the second act the poor man had to 
sing through the Waldweben not in the 
forest glade of Wagner’s imagining but 
in a bleak open space, without so much 
as a twig overhead for his talking-bird to 
perch companionably upon. In this and 
in other ways Mr. Hurry’s scenery for 











“ Anyway, they'll never make you a City Father, so there !”’ 


Stegfried Act two is as incomprehensible 
as his Walkiire Act one. 

Of Miss Harsnaw’s Brunnhilde we 
shall have a clearer idea after Gétter- 
ddimmerung. It must be said, however, 
that her mountain-top duct with Mr. 
SVANHOLM was a cold cup of tea. 
Mr. Stiepry’s conducting, always below 
room-temperature, had something to do 
with this. CHARLES ReEtp 


AT THE BALLET 
The Ballet Rambert 
(SapLer’s WELLS) 


ADAME RAMBERT with her 
talented and hard-working young 
ballet company is making one of 

her infrequent and tantalizing visits to 
the Metropolis—tantalizing because a 
fortnight in the Great Wen is long 
enough only for many people to realize 
she is here before she is off again on her 
tours of England and the Dominions. 
Among ballets new to London is Love 
Knots, a rather slight work by Jack 
CARTER to music by JOHANN NEPOMUK 
HiuUMMEL arranged by LkonARD SALZEDO, 
and with chasming dresses by RONALD 
Ferns. It tells of a billet-doux falling into 
the hands of a charmer for whom it 
was not intended and of the confusion 
and gentle sadness thereby occasioned. 
Though the emotion of the affair is 
scarcely perceptible and its communica- 
tion in the dance of little consequence, 
the piece serves its purpose. It gives to 
RONALD YERRELL, as a handsome young 
soldier in love, to ANN Horwn as the lady 
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who succeeds, and to Norken Sopwirnu 
as she, alas! who fails, in the romantic 
encounter opportunities for very agree- 
able essays in balletic virtuosity. 

If the anecdote is too often out of mind 
in the midst of a sort of stylized carnival 
that is no great matter, for Parricia 
AsHwortn’s Black Page, a letter-carrier 
in whose eyes lovely ladies are indis- 
tinguishable, one from another, and the 
Other Ladies and Gentlemen with 
GILLIAN MARTLEW as their Mistress of 
Ceremonies convey a spirit of enjoyment 
with grace, vivacity and humour. 

The main offering of the opening 
programme was the company’s highly 
creditable performance of Giselle, in 
which Berry GotpwyNn dances the 
leading part with a sincerity and artistry 
sometimes assumed to be within the 
command of none but the most renowned 
ballerinas. Her portrayal of the innocent 
peasant girl deceived in her suitor’s 
identity has a moving and poignant 
quality which deserves to be seen in a 
more exactly ordered setting. “loo often 
the corps de bailet gave an impression of 
amiable improvization, though ALEXANDER 
BENNETT brings to the impersonation of 
Duke Albrecht the proper noble bearing. 

If Miss GoLpWwyn is less successful as 
the disembodied spirit of Giselle in the 
second act it is because passage through 
the tomb has not seemingly changed her 
bucolic characteristics. ANN Horn does 
well as Queen of the Wilis and all con- 
cerned would probably appear to better 
advantage if a full orchestra were at hand 
to play Apo_pne ApAM's lovely music. 

C. B. Morrioc 





ON THE AIR 


be Wet Wicket, Wet Week 
first 


OME of Britain’s 
i) contributions to  tele- 


vision’s Continental Ex- 
change, or “ Eurovision,’ have 
been sadly disappointing. The 
first item, transmitted to 
France and Holland only, was 
the Whitsun Meeting at Hurst 
Park, and it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more dull. 
The day before, we had 
received excellent outside tele- 
casts from Montreux and 
Rome, programmes that were 
lively and cultured: and now 
here was Britain and _ its 
hordes of horsey innocents. 
We . began with a long, long 
close-up of the race-card, a 
list of the jockeys’ names, and 
then the cameras waded 
through the packed spectators, 
tic-tac men and bookies. ‘The sight of so 
many faces suffused with the acquisitive 
instinct was not very edifying, but it takes 
all sorts, etc., and Continental viewers 
may possibly have found the show less 
depressing than I did. 
But worse was to follow. On Saturday 
Café Continental” faded out before its 
finale and we were off on a ghostly tour 
of ‘Trafalgar Square and Whitehall with 
Richard Dimbleby and the “Roving 
Eye.” Poor old London! The weather 
was wet and windy and the pictures 
flickered and yawned throughout the 
programme. Dimbleby did his best to 
make the quivering floodlit masses of 
tarmac and masonry sound noble and 
steeped in history, but it was a hopeless 
assignment, Noone can sound intelligible 
from the depths of an aquarium. 
Forebodings about The Good Partners, 
the second instalment of lain Mac- 
Cormick’s play cycle, proved regrettably 
accurate, This play descended sharply 
from the high promise of The Liberators 
and saddled us with an hour and a half of 

















[Television Continental Exchange 


Floodlit London—Washout for Dimbleby 


desperately weak drama and _ intrigue. 
The script had lost its terse realism and 
effectiveness and was now a_ verbose 
novelette in at least four variations of 
broken English. I have no complaint to 
make about the acting: Sheila Burrell, as 
Anna, the Italian wife of Sergeant Kutsky 
(of the U.S. Air Force in Europe), 
played a long and difficult réle with 
sustained emotion and a convincing, if 
grating, vocal throb, and Paul Carpenter 
and John Bailey also made the most of 
shoddy material. 

The time is 1948, the place Berlin, 
and Kutsky, engaged on the air-lift, is 
away from home so long that his passion- 
ate young wife has to seek consolation in 
the arms of the first young man she 
meets in the bierstube. Peter Krek is, of 
course, from “the cther side,’ a Czech 
scientist fleeing from his frightful com- 
mand of bacteriological warfare a /a 
russe and an unfaithful Communist wife. 
Coincidence piled on coincidence. Well, 
not before too long, everything is dis- 
covered and everybody behaves as well 
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as can be expected with Peter 
refusing an offer of asylum (and 
scientific employment) in the 
U.S.A., and Kutsky absorbing 
the tears of his erring wife on 
his manly shoulder. 

It would have been wiser to 
treat The Promised Years as 
material for a serial thriller 
rather than blow it up to the 
impossible dignity of a play 
cycle. Half an hour at a 
stretch is quite long enough for 
melodrama of this kind. Iain 
MacCormick is capable of 
very neat dialogue—as he 
proved in The Liberators and 
in the scenes between Kutsky 
and Sergeant Martin (Bill 
Nagy)—but the structure and 
immense canvas of this play 
cycle are at the moment 
rather too much for him. 

If | seem more than usually 
sour this week it may be 
because I have been deprived of nearly 
four days of Test cricket. There have 
been very good things on both television 
and sound radio. I find the Home Ser- 
vice’s “En Voyage” programmes very 
enjoyable. ‘They are the most palatable 
brush-up-your-French lessons I have 
ever encountered, full of good humour 
and quiet characterization. And I 
must not forget that “This Wecek’s 
Composer” (always admirable) was 
Beethoven. 

Television treated us to a delicious 
performance of excerpts from Swan 
Lake and a sparkling edition of “ Speaking 
Personally.” In the first Margot 
Fonteyn, Michael Somes and the London 
Philharmonic were magnificent, and so 
too were the settings and effects (with 
the exception of the cardboard swans), 
by Michael Yates and Lotte Reiniger; 
and in the second, Lord Beaverbrook, 
just the man for this programme, aired 
his prejudices with uncommon verve, 
and was immensely entertaining. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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Only Yardley have the ar 
blending that richer, more 


Lavender which satisfies 


and she loves its supreme 
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from 6/- to 37/4 





LEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES A GOOD CAR 
A BETTER INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its lasting comfort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 


your good judgment will be more than rewarded 
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SANDEMAN suerry 


—somebody knows a good wine”’ 


SANDEMAN “AMONTILLADO” 
This decidedly distinguished medium 
dry Amontillado wins approval on 
every palate. 20/- per bottle. 
SANDEMAN “APITIiV” 

Pale in colour, a distinctly dry fino. 
Apitiv, as its name implies, is the 
perfect prelude to a meal. 19/- per 
bottle. 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 














Lord Hawk-Eye, criminologist, 
Now reconstructs the fatal tryst. 
‘No common crime’ says he, ‘I trace 
A PHILIP MORRIS in the case’. 


...well worth investigating 
at 3/9 for 20!—— 


PHILIP |g": 
MORRIS E===: : 


Mewrerrumes e: 
PHU MOERNE & CO LTD LOnee 


CIGARETTES chante 
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Can you spot 


the goose that lays 
» » » 
& the golden eggs ? 


pone ” \ctive Carbon can do the molecular equivalent 
f">~“ pick out—and hold onto —the molecules of an expen 
Sg sive solvent dispersed in the air, for instance. In hundreds 
oy 3 a 0 ry-cleaning w s, chemical works and paint shops 
~ tive Carbon pays handsome dividends 
s only one of its gifts; it can also 
inpleasant odours and tastes 
rier n the 
many foodstuffs and many 
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SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LTD 
LEIGH, LANCASHIRE plrevne I 
London Office 2 Caxton St \ t t s.WN 
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SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


























HE Arms illustrated are those of the Borouv! Lhomas Cromwell, a former Lord of the Manor. 


of Wimbledon. The double-headed cagle i “Sine Labe Decus ” the motto means 
symbolical of Julius Caesar and of the battle * Honour without) Blemish”. The heraldic 

fought by himon Wimbledon Common. Signifying description reads : 

the Crown association with Wimbledon is the “Argent a double-headed eagle displayed Sable 

golden rose (an old royal badge). From the Arms of armed and legged Gul 

Lord Spencer, the present Lord of the Manor, rose and on the 


comes the golden fret, while the gold and azure bordure 


s on the dexter wing a 
Inister a fret Or a 


compony Or and Azure 
border of the shield is from th» Arms of the Earls and tor the Crest 


of Surrey. The garb is from the Arms of the 


issuant from a 
mural crown a garb supported 
Cecil family, one of whom was Lord Wimbledon. on either side by a Cornish 


The Cornish choughs are from the Arms of chough all proper.”’ 


The Eagle has a special significance in the rich tapestry of heraldry, 
characterising supreme strength and endurance. In this present era, the 
Goodyear Eagle marks a similar alliance. Powerful in appearance, un- 
equalled in craftsmanship, it is the ultimate in car tyre quality, providing 
dependability, long life and lasting wear. The Eagle by Goodyear is 


outstanding value for the bigger car. 





Manin Bas «tthe Gor Syear ‘ Fyte a. Rubber Co [Ot BGrskeiaS Lid. W/4 leer tanifpiton 
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A mad 


lunch party 


‘* Your watch, I daresay,’’ said the Mad 
Hatter, ** doesn’t tell the same time tv 
minutes running.” 


‘OF course it doesn’t.”” said Alice, ‘It 


tells the right time.” 


‘As far as I'm concerned,” said the 
Hatter, ‘the right time is Guinness Time. 
My watch never says anything else.”’ 

‘What a very good arrangement ! 
\lice exclaimed. 

Oh, but it isn’t, you know,” said the 
March Hare.**We never have time to go out 
and get more Guinness between whiles.” 

‘Then you ought to tell them to bring 
it round,”’ Alice sensibly remarked. 

‘A capital notion,” said the Hatter 
gravely. ‘And then, you know, the 


Guinness will bring us round.”’ 


GUINNESS 
IS GOOD FOR YO 
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A FA 


Strictly ae 


business 
DAISEE JUTE 


DESIGNED for the aid and comfort | 
of executive types. Adjustable for > 
height and luxuriously upholstered. | g Vi 








Strong of course, and able to stand 
up to rough treatment without ever 
losing its good looks. The tubular A COMPANION PIECE 
steel frame can be rust-proofed and ee eae 

: . c ‘ 
stove-enamelled in colour or it can upholstery — Frame 
te chrome-plated. in colour or chromed. 

Apply to the address below for 

the Cox illustrated catalogue 


Cex 


COX & CO. (Watford) LTD. WATFORD, HERTS. Telephone: Watford 5631 
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\° DAISEE WILL TELL YOU, hardly a ship sails 


that doesn’t carry jute. And hardly anyone 


realises just how much jute. Most of it serves as 
packaging material; and there isn’t any better. 
It’s tough. It’s long-lasting. 

But it doesn’t only wrap things up. It ties them 
up (it’s twine and cord and rope). It backs them up 
(it’s the backing on the linoleum and the carpets). 
It’s in the bosun’s cap and in the captain’s shoes. 


Versatile stuff, jute! And amazingly modest. 


makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpe! 
PORTRAIT OF L, S$. LOWRY by Nicholas Egon, and furnishing fabrics; belting and webbing; and yarn for cary 
No. 1 ina series of advertisements showing the work cloth for backing linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcour: 
of contemporary artists. and piasterer’s scrim. 
4 BIG MAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


Br therto hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine, There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us: 
Makers of an extensive ra f Metach 
o BB Mater: of an extensive range of Metachrome JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD., MEADOW PLAGE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, i} 
Glasgow and London. Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead 








MAJORCA 


After the long winter our Travel 
Agent advised Majorca and we 
arrived early yy ir pranee in 

lenty of time for the bus across 

e island to this heavenly little 
bay, where we bake in the sun al! 
day long. aey look after you 
ye lon the 8 


ticket-£40-140 return to Palma. 
Other wae return fares from London 
PARIS £15 on 
PARIS & fe urean vanoum Ph 

ILLES 


From Manchester slightly more 
Illustrated brochure on request 


AIR FRANCE 





/ 


600 SELF-CONTAINED 
APARTMENTS. Each with 
own Bathroom and Kitchen 
with Fridge., Maid Service, 
etc. One room, two 
rooms or suite. in the 
heart of London. 
» Comfortable, con- 
} venient, inex- 
pensive From 
£1.15 per day 

Write for 

Brochure 


MAKBLE ARCH: 





Where WATCHES & REPAIRS are 
GUARANTEED for 12 months 


Vfiloon sGiitl 


157-141 REGENT STREET . LONDON . Wi 


TO THE U.S.A. AND 
BACK FOR £100 








Sea passages cost from £100 
return, With a choice of over 
a dozen steamship lines, any 
Cooks office can give you impar- 
tial advice and complete the 
booking for your journey right to 
your final destination. For details 
of this and other offers of 


SEA TRAVEL- SEE 


COOKS 


Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., Dept. D.2.JD, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 


or branches. 





Clueless ‘tec becomes 
a Baker Street 
“regular” 


EVER did meet a man with 

less clues than Hobson. His 
special investigations have al- 
ways done a lot towards making 
crime pay. “Found any new 
bodies lately?”’ I asked him. 

“I'd swap mine for any I did 
find,” said Hobson malevolently. 
“Anything to be rid of this consti- 
pation. It’s been the ruin of my 
career. Asa detective, !makea pretty 
good pipe-rack—and that’s all!” 

“Pipe wreck, I'd say,’ I said. 

“Huh?” growled Hobson. 

“S'right,”’ Isaid. “I visualize an 
open and shut case of chaos in 
that 30 feet of piping you have in- 
side you. Everything you eat has 
to pass along it, and your intes- 
tinal muscles are there to jolly it 
along. But they’ve nothing to pull 


on in the sort of food we eat now- 
adays—too soft and starchy.” 

“Then what happens?” rasped 
Hobson. 

“A sudden arrest,” I said, 
“with no further developments 
expected. In fact, you’re consti- 
pated—and the reason is lack of 
bulk in your diet.” 

“What is bulk?" asked Hobson. 

“Kellogg’s All-Bran!’’ I said 
triumphantly. “It’s bulk, it’s a 
delightful breakfast-food, andit’s 
what you need. All-Bran’ll make 
you regular in a few days.” 

“You'd better be right,’ hissed 
Hobson. 

Exit a tired 'tec; and re-enter, 
three days later, a super-sleuth— 
a Big 5 Hobson, as hot on the scent 
as a Broadmoor bloodhound. 

**Warroo!”’ he yodelled. ‘‘I feela 
new man. That All-Bran really has 
made me ‘regular.’ What's the secret 
of this wonderful food?”’ 

‘Alimentary, my dear Hobson,” 
I said, 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN SURELY AND 
GENTLY RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
Eaten with absolute regularity , Kellogg’s 
All-Bran gives your system the “bulk” to 
prevent constipation. All-Bran’s “‘bulk” 
enables bowel muscles to keep naturally 
active and so to sweep and clear the 
intestinal tract, thoroughly and regular- 
ly. Result: your whole body keeps fresh 
and active, and you are always physically 
and mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious 
for breakfast or in buns or cakes. All 

grocers have it. 
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ALWAYS USE | 
WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR SOAP 


TTT) “TEPER PTTFPTEVEPFErE TS) 





Refreshes 
the whole 
Family 


AFTER WORK, SPORT 
AND TRAVEL 


AVAILABLE IN 


TOILET AND BATH SIZE TABLETS 

















Floors like this—in large general offices, in works canteens, 
public halls, picture galleries—need a good start, with pro- 


PORTSLADE - 


Ld ALLL IG, 


fessional help. For floors of this kind, the RONUK people 
will send specially trained operatives to do the whole job 
on surprisingly favourable terms. 

‘Dyed in the wood’ with COLRON and brightly waxed with 
RONUK, even ordinary softwoods look and wear superbly 
—and thereafter keep their brilliance with the minimum 
of trouble and expense. 

Why not write today for an enquiry form, colour guide 
and all the information you need? 


LIMITED 
Makers of the world-renowned Original Wax Polish 
SUSSEX * TEL.: HOVE 4863! 


London Office and Showroom 
16 South Molton Street * 


London * W.! * Tel.: MAY 0222 


By Appointment Sanitary Polish Manufacturers to the Late King George V! 





Simpkins 


PIONEERS OF 


! Quality 


GLUCOSE 
SWEETS 


AND 





“Liebfraumilch Red Siegel” 
is a very fine hock, and has 
found great favour for many 
years. The price of 14/6a 
bottle is quite unique for a 
wine of its quality. Ask your 
wine merchant. 


Sole British agents: 
WALTER S. SIEGEL LTD. 
9 Camomile St., London, £.c.3 
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Superspeed Boiling Kettle 


Tea in a Tick! 

Save precious minutes morning, 
noon and night. Get yourself the 
wonderful new G.E.C. superspeed 


kettle. It boils three pints of 


water from cold ip 5} minutes. 
New Rapid Heating 

Secret of its speed is the new 
quick-heating immersion  ele- 


You must see these other 


ment. This has a special safety 
device to prevent the kettle ever 
boiling dry. 

An Ornament to your Table 
You'll like the looks of the G.E.C. 
superspeed kettle. It is stream- 
lined modern— made of shining 
highly polished aluminium. It is 
precision balanced for perfect 


Obtainable from your usual electrical supplier 


favourites 


pouring, and will give years of 
service because it is specially 
treated to resist corrosion. 


D 5183 3-pint size 60). tax free 


65) 
D5185 5-pint size 9) ™ tax free 


The Bride’s Iron 

F'ast-working Toaster 

Designed for beauty Hair Dryer 
External bag or cylinder Cleaner 


The General Electric Co, Lid. 
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** You'll see me Ss Mie i Fe PREASURE at en q 
at Wimbledon yet!” a oo LEISURE 
es tena Senendreasis tenis = 2fe.| Make your home at 


the ‘pro’ certainly knows 


his job and the courts couldn't be better.” & ive “te , ~ - I V Y i | 3) U S E 


We've got time for a round of golf before a 'b yaa. . 7 i 
dinner or would you rather have aswim’ ” . Aa { MARLBC JROUGH 


“I'd rather have dinner — what a menu !" URROUNDED by the peace and beauty of 4 


{ ¥! Sg , Wiltshire and free from the countless worries 
Good food, first class ee, 4, ng . ; ; - 
pwn ee: gg hm of running a house, you will find here close 
eous, friendly ‘service, a Ree pcisonal attention, remarkable food and 
unrivalled sporting facil- —, “Ss complete comfort in a friendly home. Some 
ities —all this and Devon 1 e Q A 9 AY a, Po alts i a 
too is at the po UP “4 vacancies exist for permanent residents. 
Manager : 


a , ahah SNe 0” i IVY HOUSE HOTEL 
Through Express George Conquest, F.H.C.1. Ww i s 


rain services from Pe. a | MARLBOROUG 
the North. the Mid The Finest Hotel on * ~ J Mi LBOROUGH, WILTSHIRE ( 
Ee ee nrc ee ae OOS SS OS | 























oe So oe Se Soe on oe oe ote oe one oe ee evr D 77) 


FLY FROM LONDON 


al DEAUVILLE “La _— Fleurie” 


Reservations : GOLF (2 courses) 
By AIR FRANCE The best on the Continent 
JULY 16 TO AUGUST 2: 
GRANDE QUINZAINE 
Two hours from Paris by | INTERNATIONALE 
Road or Rail 


Or your travel agent. 


wity “~* fod 


Onient er 


First-class accommodation available 
$.S. ORONSAY 2ist Aug. Bosphorus & Dardanelles 20 days 
$.S. ORONSAY 11th Sept. Mediterranean 21 days 


APPLY 26 COCKSPUR ST, LONDON, SWI TEL: TRA 7141 OR AGENTS 


RACING ON TWO RACE COURSES 


Hotels POLO 
NORMANDY: ROYAL: |  auGusT 22: “Coupe D'OR” 
World Open Championship 
HOTEL DU GOLF (20 goals teams) 
CASINO SALE OF YEARLINGS 
Roulette, Trente et Quarante, GRAND GALAS AT THE 
Baccara AMBASSADEURS 


Dee Doe Doe Doe Doe Doe Doe Doe Deo oD 





DAD Dr Sere D 


GODFREY PJavis (7, 
Europe’s first oo in hens od - HILISTON K 


FOR COTTAGE 
OR CASTLE 


CAR HIRE =a = 


nearest stockist. 
1954 BRITISH and FRENCH MODELS 


For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur- | 
driven services, write, telephone or call 


S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS we 
7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1 |) 33 avcnuede Friedland Y HELE-OUSTON CO LID 
Tel ; SLOane 0022 P. rom 73 4 ‘ ‘ 
death kein meet eee heared PHOENIX WORKS - 54 BRADFORD ST - BIRMINGHAM 6 


p «1004 , MIDLAND 7287/8/98 
WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL MOTOR O11. ———— a on — 




















L.G.B. 
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ANNOUNCING 





By Appointment to the 
late King George VI 


The TWO-WHEEL multi-purpose “ 


ATCOSCYTH 


This is the complete answer to the problem of unruly, unsightly herbage of 


all types on road verges, poultry runs, orchards, golf course rough, etc., etc. 
There have been power scythes before but never one approaching this for 
complete efficiency, economy and ease of operation. 

An immense amount of research has gone into the design of the Two-wheel 
Atcoscythe. Sturdy, compact and well-balanced, it is so light to handle, so 
easy to manceuvre and so smooth in operation—it’s a sheer delight to use. 
Attachments for use with the Atcoscythe are progres- 

sively becoming available and will turn your Atcoscythe 

into a multi-purpose time and labour saving implement 

of immeasurable value over a wide range of work. 

Like all Atco products the Atcoscythe is backed by the 


famous nation-wide Atco Service. 


You certainly must try one—a demonstration can be arranged 
quite simply through your nearest Atco Branch. Your Atco Dealer 
if necessary can put you in touch. Or write for fully illustrated 
folder to:- 


CHARLES H. PUGH tTDO., ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9 
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ROSS S Belfast Lemonade 


“The daintiest that they taste” 


Henry VI (2), a. m1, s. 2 








A Scottish Coxswain 


The 
Smallest 
Life-boat 


costs £13,000. 
The Lifeboat 
Service has never 
been needed 
more than it is 
today—but like 
everything else, 
it costs more 
The smallest contribution 
will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary 


Col. A, D.Burnett Brown, O.B8.E.,M.C., T.0., M.A, 








MALTA 
for MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 
without foreign currency, Stay at 
HOTEL PHOENICIA, 


Full details and rates from 
MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU (Phone: GER. 6477) 
24 Golden Square, London, W.1 
(or any other ‘T'ravel Agent) 








For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


HOULTS wu. 


Regular Removals Everywhere 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Seaman, N.14 
Tel.: Patmers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE. CARLISLE, GLASGOW 














.. + Not a toy but a perfect 


smaller 


edition of the 


REAL THING 


In the Phillips Range you will find the perfect Bicycle 
or Tricycle for every girl or boy, and each model is made 
to the same Quality precision, by the same craftsmen as 


the World Renowned Phillips ‘‘Grown-up”’ 


THE TRUE TEMPER STEEL BICYCLE 


models. 


Phillips make quality Bicycles 
& Tricycles for Children of all 
ages —from 3 to 12 years old. 
All models available on attractive weekly 
E.P, Terms by C.C.F. if required 
See your Dealer NOW, or write 
for full cotour illus. folder 
PHILLIPS CYCLES LIMITED, 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 40 


FIRE ! 


AT 25, PICCADILLY, W.1 


NU-SWIFT ! 


Not yet visited the new 
Nu-Swift Fire Protection 
Centre ? Call when you're 
next in the West End. 
You'll be very welcome! 
Nu-Swift, 25 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 5724 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











THE BETTER WATCH 
Since 1865 

local ZENITH 
his 


ask your agent 
or write to us for 


THE 


Zenith Warcu Co. cet. sritain) Ltp 
nee ee aS er a 
LONDON - - 5 


name 








SPHERE 
SUSPENDERS, 
BRACES, BELTS 
AND GARTERS 

STAND 
PRE -EMINENT 


Don't pull 


your socks 
up ! — wear 


AMI5 


BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 


MADE BY FAIRE Bros. 


tro. LEICESTER 





AEROSOL 
DOES THE TRICK 


Ki} 


ANOTHER €sso) PRODUCT 


5. SECONDS panne KILLS ate msecrs / 
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Rich caramels, fruity 
creams, crunchy nuts, 
melty truffles. 


A. J. CALEY LTD, NORWICH 


Eleven exciting mouth- 
watering centres... 
but steady there! 

, Daddy likes them too! 


\SCALEY) 


make wonderful chocolates 





THROUGH THE FULL SIZE INNER GLASS DOOR 


‘A — - 
Be ane 8 BOILING PLATES 
# ig . VA WITH SIMMERSTAT ne 
‘. = 
ia “7s \ 64 BOILING Pave = 
// ~ 4 4 


& GRILL BOILER 


SE E what Cooking! 


HOT CUPBOARD 
FOR PLATES AND 
Foop 


EXTRA 
LARGE OVEN WITH 
AUTOMATIC HEAT 

CONTROL 





EXCLUSIVE 
FULL SIZE INNER 


GLASS DOOR 


IN SPARKLING 
EASY-TO-CLEAN 
CREAM OR WHITE 
VITREOUS ENAMEL 


Just a peep through the inner 
glass door and you really can 

SEE what's cooking in this fine 
Belling 47AB—no more guesswork 
or spoilt food for you now. 

And at £32.5.0 it costs no more than an ordinary cooker. See 
one for yourself at your local Electrical Shop or Showroom. 


FREE! Write for 56-page Booklet and 


folders describing this and other Belling 

products ranging from the Wee Baby 

Belling at £6.196 to the magnificent 

Streamline at £49.10.0. 

BELLING & CO. LTD ENFIELD 
CRE 1y1 








Free as a Bird 


You’re air-conditioned in 


A E RI E Man year round 


Children are always comfortable in to do it. And there's plenty of 


Aertex whatever the weather may be. Aertex in the shops, too — shirts, 
That's because air can be made underwear, pyjamas for men and 
to ventilate in the summer and boys; pyjamas, blouses, underwear 
insulate in the winter, and there's for women and girls 5 corsetry 
plenty of air in the Aertex weave and babies’ wear too! 





Free Illustrated 1954 Catalogue For your copy send this coupon to } 
Advertising Manager, Aertex, 1 Long Lane, London, S.E.1. Tel: Hop 2855 ; 


Yo v , , > 
Do you know the name of your nearest Aertex retailer ? [ vas pane 


i Tica 
f ~~ 
Gaerne? SRI . csivcvesinipnnionecastevecenss oor esbante 
4On60™ 
Genuine Aertex SODRESS.. 
bears this label 
USUAL SHOPPING CENTRE .... - @Po10 
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SECURITY 
AND MORE 


your Double Diamond What should you look for in an_ investment? 


First, security the safeguarding of your capital, 
without worry about fluctuations in value. Next? 
As good an income as possible, paid to you 
regularly. You get both—security amd more —in 
City Prudential Building Society. Your money earns 


4/0 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE) 














Never go without 








Interest accrues from the day of investment; and there are 
facilities for prompt withdrawal. An investment booklet will 
be sent to you on request. 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,000,000 


17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. Telephone: City 8323 
l 131/132 Park Lane, London, W.t. Telephone: Mayfair 9581 














And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 





























CONCENTRATED 


for economy 


MENTHOLATED 


for coolness 


Wherever you go (yes, even when you are travelling) ee 
or abou nti tatner 


ANTISEPTIC 


Diamond works wonders at any time—takes the ten- for skin health 


you are never far from a Double Diamond. A Double 


sion out of life (and travel), revives your confidence, 
puts you back on top of your form. The world is at 


its best after a Double Diamond— wherever you are! 


INGRAM the original 


() ‘ | ‘ s mentholated shaving cream 


COMBINES (TS OWN FACE LOTION 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
$3/4/7 


IND COOPE'S DOUBLE DIAMOND BREWED AT BURTON 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


MORRIS OXFORD is HERE! 


(SERIES 11) 


more Power 


Here’s news for every motorist —a great new Morris Oxford! 

more Room Here is a family car that offers something fresh in value-for-money, family-car performance. 
The new I> litre O.H.V. engine will astonish and delight you with its power and flexibility. 

It is fast, lively and economical, capable of sustained high cruising speed and impressive 

more Comfort acceleration-ofl-the-mark. 

It is easy to drive, beautifully styled in the modern manner, with a wonderfully spacious, 

comfortable and well appointed interior. 

Meet it soon... The sooner the better! 





“SO MUCH THE BETTER” You'll say of this new “ Quality First’? Oxford 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors : Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
Overseas Business ; Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1, ). 1855 (64) 





for MAferials 
handLING 


Powered by Petrol, Battery 


* or Mains Electric. 


Turns at right-angles (90 ) 


* from a S’ 8” gangway to stack 
48” x 48” palletised loads. 


* No intricate Control Gear. 


Most moderately priced range 


* of Trucks in its class. 


“The Weekender” by 
BATTERSBY 
weighs only 2 028. 38/- 


Head Office & Works 


Li | G L Park Lane, Fallings Park, 
Wolverhampton, 31295 
Trafalgar Square, London, Obtainable from most good hatters. 


London Office & Showrooms, 28, Caxton Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. Abbey 6652 
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cad 


This battery is designed and made for the 
private motorist who is willing to pay a little 


more for the best that money can buy. With e, y) 
eee an fe. are 
it he gets an Exide guarantee which 1s uncon- t) 0) u 3 a oe | wal 


ditional and means what it says. Two years’ CAR BATTERIES 


service or a new ‘Double-Life’ battery free. 


7; =o 








leasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly 
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